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FOREWORD 


As we plan the celebration and the events of the Fiftieth 
Anniversary of the Silver Bay Association, our minds 
run back over the years and marvel at the thousands of 
men, women and children who had significant ex peri- 
ences on these grounds since the vision of the founders 
made Silver Bay a reality in 1902. It seems most appro- 
priate to issue a history at this half-century milestone. 
Several historical sketches have been written during the 
years but none of them have taken a comprehensive 
view of the half-century. 

We were most fortunate to secure the services of 
E. Clark Worman to prepare this manuscript. Mr. 
Worman has been closely associated with Silver Bay for 
many years. He knows the Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A. and 
various church movements intimately. He combines a 
keen sense of appreciation with a zealous care for ac- 
curacy and facts. Mr. Worman has worked for more 
than a year collecting data, comparing sources, verify- 
ing dates and exploring the historical developments on 
our campus. 

Throughout the entire story, Mr. Worman has been 
alert to human interest, to the great personalities that 
made SILVER Bay and to the influences which radiated 
from these shores. The book will be found readable, 
packed with incidents and events of interest even to 
those who shared none of them. We commend ‘The 
Silver Bay Story as a fascinating record of a great adven- 
ture. 


January 1, 1952 E. FINLEY CARTER 
President, Silver Bay Association 
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INTRODUCTION 


‘THE AUTHOR is indebted, first of all, to Mr. Roy V. 
Wright, who at the time of his death in 1948 was pre- 
paring a Story of Silver Bay. A preliminary manuscript 
had been submitted to a large number of friends of Sil- 
ver Bay for criticism and suggestion. ‘hese friends had 
offered valuable suggestions which had not been incor- 
porated into a new manuscript. 

It was with a deep sense of responsibility that the 
present writer assumed the completion of the task which 
Mr. Wright had so well begun. We had his brief manu- 
script with the suggestions and criticisms before us, but 
not knowing the nature or extent of his research, it 
seemed wise to go over the whole mass of data for our 
own satisfaction in the hope that new material might 
be located. 

While we have used brief portions of Mr. Wright’s 
manuscript, the whole approach and arrangement are 
entirely different, being in the main, chronological 
rather than topical. 

The primary data for this story of Silver Bay was 
found in the minutes of the Lake George Committee, 
the Silver Bay Association and the Eastern Association 
School. These minutes have been considered authorita- 
tive, if and when they differed from other writings. 

Much of the information about Silas H. Paine and the 
early days of Silver Bay is based on a booklet by Luther 
D. Wishard, entitled Silas H. Paine, An Appreciation. 
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Statements regarding the history of the Lake George 
and Silver Bay environment are based on a booklet en- 
titled Andia-Te-Roc-Te— Where the Mountains Close 
In by Charles Clifford King, Jr. 

All materials in the files of the Silver Bay Association 
and the ¥.M.C.A. Historical Library at 291 Broadway, 
New York City have been carefully studied. 

The annual reports of the executive directors have 
been very helpful in describing program and property 
developments in recent years. 

Special help has been given by Mr. Louis Spelman, 
Superintendent of Grounds; George D. Williams, Per- 
sonnel Director; Harold Kline, Program Director; Miss 
Lillian Gilbert, Librarian and Dr. Wilson Dodd, Cam- 
pus Physician and early employee. 

The author is grateful, too, for information supplied 
by Dr. T. H. P. Sailer of the Missionary Education 
Movement; Dr. Paul C. White of the Lutheran Confer- 
ence and by the Librarian of the National Board of the 
Young Women’s Christian Association in New York. 

E. C. W. 
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The original Silver Bay hotel. Mr. and Mrs. Wilson start on a 
post-season trip through the Adirondacks (Mrs. Wilson in front 
seat—Mr. Wilson taking the picture). 


The new Silver Bay Inn nearing completion. (Note the “Emps” 
taking a noon-hour rest period.) 


By 1903 the campus begins to look familiar even to today’s 
guests. Overlook is seen at the left. Neither the auditorium nor 
the south wing of the Inn had yet been built. 
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Chapter I 


THE STORY OF SILVER BAY 
1902-1952 
EARLY BEGINNINGS 


N A SUMMER DAY in 1899, Mr. Luther D. Wish- 
ard, a secretary of the International Committee 
of the Young Men’s Christian Association, 
was lying in a hospital in Chicago, recovering from an 
operation for appendicitis. During the day, a good 
friend, Mr. Will Johnson, called to see him. The con- 
versation turned naturally to the subject of religious 
training for students and the rank and file of young 
people in the church. Mr. Wishard had long been con- 
sidering the need for a training conference in the East, 
modeled after those at Northfield, Massachusetts, and 
Lake Geneva, Wisconsin. In the midst of the discussion, 
the visitor casually remarked that his uncle, Mr. Silas 
H. Paine, who was known to Mr. Wishard, had recently 
bought a hotel on the shores of Lake George, New 
York. ‘The place was called “Silver Bay.’’ Perhaps this 
property could be secured for conference purposes. 
A year later, 1900, Mr. Wishard was scouting the 
shores of Lake George for a summer home for his family. 
After a fruitless search he was about to board the train to 
New York, when he saw the little steamer Horicon pull 
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up to the dock. He turned, and as he saw the background 
of hills, sky and water, he was, as he said later, suddenly 
seized with the kind of an impulse which Moody once 
said he never resisted without after-regret. “It was one 
of June’s rare days. I had felt a moment before that | 
must rush back to my New York office and its “snow- 
drift’”’ of unanswered letters; but the beauty of the 
Horicon lured me irresistibly and I began to search for 
excuses for a day on the water. I did not search long or 
in vain; in fact I was suddenly conscience-smitten for 
having delayed my proposed inspection of Silver Bay. 
So I immediately boarded the little steamer. It was a 
day of visions and dreams, another day of destiny 
with which the great Pathfinder had marked my life. 
Whether I was in the body or out of the body, I cannot 
tell; I only knew that I saw and heard things indescrib- 
able and unutterable; I had a vision of another City of 
God coming down from God out of Heaven, peopled 
with young men and maidens, their brows shining with 
the dew of the morning, their ears anointed to hear the 
Captain’s marching orders, their lips touched with live 
coals from off God’s altar, with which they would kindle 
fires which shall shine around the world.” 


After two hours at the Silver Bay Hotel, Mr. Wishard 
was satisfied that “another great spiritual rendezvous 
had been discovered.’’ It exactly fitted the need as a 
training conference ground for the rank and file of 
young people. No wonder that this great “‘find”’ fired his 
imagination, and led him to the use of terms so strange 
to modern ears. But no time was lost after the vision. 
Mr. Wishard was a man of action as well as dreams.. 
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He returned at once to take the train for New York. 
He wired Mr. and Mrs. Paine in New York to expect 
a guest for breakfast next morning. He was greeted by 
Mr. Paine with the question ‘““Where have you been?” 
“I have come from Silver Bay,’ Mr. Wishard replied, 
“and I am here to ask you to devote Silver Bay to Chris- 
tian assemblies for the study of the Bible and missions.” 
_ Mr. Paine was speechless for a moment, then he asked, 
“Do you mean it?” 

“I certainly do,” was the reply. 

“Very well,” said Mr. Paine, ‘“‘you can have it. I have 
long wanted to utilize it for such a purpose, but never 
knew how to go about it.” 

“Well,” replied Mr. Wishard, “I have had some ex- 
perience in such matters and I think I know how to pro- 
ceed. With your backing, we will make Silver Bay one 
of the world’s chief distributing points of Christianity.” 

Thus, out of that dramatic moment, Silver Bay was 
dedicated to the use of Christian assemblies, and the 
long-time devotion of Mr. and Mrs. Paine to the relig- 
ious objectives of Silver Bay was begun. 

The story of the “finding” and dedication of Silver 
Bay is incomplete without a knowledge of the men who 
played the major role in the opening scene of Silver Bay 
history. Who were Luther D. Wishard and Silas H. 
Paine? 

Luther D. Wishard grew up in southern Indiana, at- 
tended the State University, where he was active in the 
student Y.M.C.A. He graduated from Princeton in 
1877. While still an undergraduate at Princeton, he was 
invited by William E. Dodge of the International Com- 
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mittee of the Y.M.C.A. to help promote “intercollegiate 
relations in the interests of aggressive Christian activity 
among students.’ He formed a committee of Princeton 
students which corresponded with other colleges, and 
in June 1877, at the International Convention of the 
Y.M.C.A. in Louisville, Kentucky, Mr. Wishard led a 
delegation of twenty-five students from twenty-one col- 
leges. This group of students recommended that the 
International Committee employ Mr. Wishard as Col- 
lege Secretary. In September, he began work with the 
International Committee as the first student secretary 
of the Intercollegiate work of the Y.M.C.A. 

Mr. Wishard had a part in forming several great stu- 
dent organizations. He helped to launch the Foreign 
Missions Department of the Intercollegiate Movement, 
later called the Student Volunteer Movement. He vis- 
ited colleges in England and on the Continent and spent 
several years in the Orient and Africa in the interests of 
the students of those lands. His reports on the needs of 
these students led to the establishment of the Foreign 
Work of the Young Men’s Christian Association. 

When he found that more students in America were 
volunteering for service in foreign lands than the 
churches were prepared to support, he devoted his time 
to an educational program of mission study in the 
churches, first in the Presbyterian and then the Congre- 
gational churches. He was indeed a man of rare gifts 
and broad culture—a man of vision and dynamic action. 

Silas H. Paine was a staunch New Englander, born in 
Holbrook, (now East Randolph) Massachusetts. His 
formal schooling was limited and at the age of eighteen, 
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he entered the oil business with his uncle in Pittsburgh. 
Here he attracted the attention of John D. Rockefeller 
of the Standard Oil Company, and his business was soon 
merged with that great company. In the course of years, 
he became one of the company’s ablest executives and 


was a favorite of Mr. Rockefeller because of his accu- 


racy and trustworthy character. During his business 
career, Mr. Paine lived in Cleveland, Pittsburgh and 
New York and in each place made constant use of the 
best library facilities. In time, he collected a large and 
distinctive library of his own. He was an omnivorous 
reader and his interests were wide. He moved with men 
of all classes with that ease and poise that mark the man 
of wide experience and deep understanding. 

One summer, 1897, Mr. Paine spent his vacation at 
a small hotel on Lake George. He fell in love with the 
place and bought a lot adjoining the hotel which was 
owned by Mr. John J. Wilson. When the owner planned 
to set up a bar on the premises, Mr. Paine was so aroused 
that he bought the hotel, and all other property belong- 
ing to Mr. Wilson. 

Mr. Paine made extensive studies of the fauna and 
flora of the Adirondack country and gathered a large 
amount of historical material concerning the Lake 
George region. His collection of Revolutionary por- 
traits, Indian relics and historical data are now housed 
in the Black Watch Library in Ticonderoga and in the 
library of Amherst College. 

One of Mr. Paine’s best known works is an 800-page 
volume entitled Stories of the Great Hymns of the 
Church, in which he has collected stories of the author- 
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ship and influences of nearly 900 of the greatest and best- 
loved hymns. He also made a collection of more than 
8000 pictures, many of them photographs of great mas- 
terpieces, illustrating sacred and Bible truths. 

After buying the Silver Bay property in 1899, Mr. 
Paine enlarged the hotel and cottage accommodations 
until he could accommodate 625 guests. For nearly two 
years, he operated the establishment on a commercial 
basis at rates comparable to other hotels in the area. 
When he turned the exclusive use of the property over 
to Mr. Wishard and others for conferences, it was with 
the understanding that he would still manage the busi- 
ness arrangements and that the conferences should pay 
for themselves. 

As the history of Silver Bay unfolds, the generosity of 
Mr. Paine and his wife, Mary, will mark its pages and 
portray its consecration to the Cause of Christ and His 
Work, as developed at Silver Bay. 
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Chapter II 


1902-1912 
THE FIRST SUMMER CONFERENCES 
AT SILVER BAY | 
FORWARD MOVEMENT COUNCIL ON BIBLE 
STUDY AND FOREIGN MISSIONS 
YOUNG PEOPLE'S MISSIONARY MOVEMENT 
Y.W.C.A. AND Y.M.C.A. 

MEN AND RELIGION FORWARD MOVEMENT 
OLDER BOYS’ CONFERENCE 
LAYMEN’S MISSIONARY MOVEMENT 
BOY SCOUTS’ TRAINING CAMP 


_ WITHIN a month after that important breakfast con- 
ference between Mr. Paine and Mr. Wishard in New 
York, the latter was established with his family in one 
of the cottages at Silver Bay. During the month of Au- 
gust 1900, Dr. Harlan P. Beach was a guest in the Wish- 
ard home. Dr. Beach was Educational Secretary of the 
Student Volunteer Movement at that time and a power 
in the promotion of the missionary enterprise. ‘These 
two men at once began to plan for a missions confer- 
ence at Silver Bay. The result was a conference known 
as The Forward Movement Council on Bible Study 
and Foreign Missions of the Congregational Churches. 
More than 200 delegates attended this first conference 
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at Silver Bay in 1901 and the leaders were naturally 
pleased with the success of their efforts. 

At the close of this conference, Mr. Wishard proposed 
to the leaders that a series of interdenominational con- 
ferences be held at Silver Bay in 1902. Mr. C. K. Ober, 
who had succeeded Wishard as Student Secretary of the 
International Committee of the Y.M.C.A., was asked to 
write to the Y.W.C.A. authorities requesting them to 
confer at once concerning the transfer of their student 
and city association summer conferences from North- 
field, Massachusetts to Silver Bay. Mr. Ober also wired 
C. CG. Michener of the Y.M.C.A. to come from Lake 
Geneva to advise regarding a city Y.M.C.A. summer 
training school. Both responded and soon were capti- 
vated by Silver Bay. The Y.W.C.A.* agreed to bring 
their conferences from Northfield and Mr. Michener set 
about enlisting the interest of Y.M.C.A. leaders. 

When the representatives** of four organizations 
met in New York to plan the 1902 conferences at Silver 
Bay, the crucial question before them was ‘‘Shall organ- 
izations here represented have control of the hotel 
throughout the entire summer, so that other meetings 
can be held only with the consent of these bodies, or 
shall Mr. Paine be privileged to invite other guests?” 


*The Y.W.C.A. leaders who made this decision were the Misses Effie K. Price, 
(later Mrs. Thomas S. Gladding), Rebecca F. Morse, Harriet Taylor, Eliza- 
beth Wilson and Mrs. Luther D. Wishard. 


**C. C. Michener represented the Y.M.C.A., W. W. White, the Bible Teachers 
College of New York City, Luther D. Wishard, The General Council of the 
Congregational Movement in Foreign Missions and Bible Study, also the 
International Conference of Young People’s Missionary Movements. ‘The 
Y.W.C.A. was represented by Mrs. L. D. Wishard, the Misses R. F. Morse, 
Effie Kelly Price, Helen Barnes, Bertha Conde and Harriet Taylor. 
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The Y.W.C.A. objected to having outsiders present dur- 
ing their conference. Dr. White of the Bible ‘Teachers 
College, said that if others were to be present during the 
Bible conference, he would insist that the choice of 
rooms be given to those attending the Bible Course. 
In order to settle this and other questions, the group 


_ arranged for a dinner meeting with Mr. Paine that same 


evening at the Hotel Majestic. Mr. Wishard laid the 

case for the organizations before Mr. Paine. “Four 

Christian organizations,’ he said, ‘“‘have decided to pre- 

empt all of the time of Silver Bay from June 27th, 1902 

to Labor Day, with the exception of eight or ten days 

which might be used for an interdenominational mis- 
sionary conference for young people.” 

Mr. Paine listened carefully to these proposals and 
then stated the terms on which the property could be 
used. 

1. The rooms must be filled. The first choice would be 
given to that organization pre-empting space for a 
given time. 

2. Mr. Michener was given second choice for young 
men from the Y.M.C.A. who came as vacation guests. 

3. If first and second choices didn’t fill the hotel, he re- 
served the right to fill the rooms. 

4. The rate was one dollar per day per person, if 
as many as four could be put in a room. If the num- 
ber in a room were to be limited, the rate would be 
$1.50 per day. On the one dollar rate, the hotel could 
accommodate 700 persons. The limited rate capacity 
was 500. 

Mr. Paine then made certain concessions. He offered 
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to abolish the cigar stand during the conferences and all 
agreed he should do so. He also said that the Young 
Women’s Conference could print its own Silver Bay 
stationery and sell it to pay its costs, but the hotel re- 
served the right to sell its own lemonade and “other 
things of the sort’. The ladies could also have a photog- 
rapher if they desired and there were a few jobs for self- 
help for women delegates such as caring for the bathing © 
suits and washing dishes. 

Mr. Wishard wrote later that the summer of 1902 was 
a full season at Silver Bay, with Student and City Young 
Women’s Christian Association Conferences, the Sec- 
ond Congregational Forward Movement Council, the 
first conference of the Young People’s Missionary Move- 
ment, and all sorts of Young Men’s Christian Associ- 
ation events. The total attendance for the summer ex- 
ceeded 1000 persons. ‘The season was a great success. 

YouNnG PEOPLE’s Missionary MOvEMENT—The or- 
ganization of the Young People’s Missionary Movement 
during that season was a most important event. One 
hundred and sixty-eight persons who were leaders in 
missionary work, in Sunday schools and young people’s 
societies, met for ten days during July 1902, at Silver 
Bay and drafted a constitution for the Young People’s 
Missionary Movement. The first secretary was Mr. 
Charles V. Vickery. ‘The organization soon became the 
medium through which fifteen denominational boards 
cooperated in promoting missionary education through- 
out the country. It was not an independent organization 
but a federation or clearing house. Its executive com- 
mittee was composed of young people’s secretaries or 
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other officials of the church boards.* Dr.'T.H. P. Sailer, 

who was a prominent leader and teacher in the annual 

conferences at Silver Bay, states that in 1903 there were 

over 300 at the conference, and in 1904 more than 400 

delegates. ‘The following year, 1908, there were over 
600 registrations.** 

By 1908 the leaders of the Movement deeenbed the 
organization as “‘the highest development of the co- 
operative educational work on the part of the Home and 
Foreign Mission Boards of the Protestant Evangelical 
Churches in the United States and Canada.” ‘The objec- 
tive of the Movement was to deepen the spiritual life 
and missionary purpose in the church of the future. Its 
field of influence was the 14,000,000 Sunday school 
scholars in the churches and the 5,000,000 members of 

| young people’s societies. 
| Luther D. Wishard once said that the vouue People’s 
Missionary Movement was the only one of the national 
enterprises promoted at Silver Bay which was conceived 
and born there. | 
MissIONARY EpucATION MovEeMENT—In 1911, the 
name of the Young People’s Missionary Movement was 
changed to the Missionary Education Movement, with 
a program dealing with the broad field of mission edu- 
cation in the church; specific formal training for mis- 
*The Executive Committee in 1902 included: Luther D. Wishard, chairman; 


S$. Earl Taylor; John Willis. Baer and others.. 


**In 1906, the Young People’s Missionary Movement-called the first “confer- 
ence on The Sunday School and Missions,” at Silver Bay with 84 representa- 
tives of 17 denominations. Among them were officials of the Sunday School 
Editorial Association; Executive Committee of the International Sunday 
School Association; the Religious Education Association and others. 
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sionary leaders; and the organization of mission work 
in the local church. 

These missionary conferences at Silver Bay drew the 
greatest leaders in church and missionary work, at home 
and abroad. Many young people dedicated their lives 
to missionary service under such leadership and in one 
year there were twenty-eight decisions for such service. 


Among the leaders were: Dr. John R. Mott, Harlan P. 


Beach, Samuel Zwemer, Sherwood Eddy, Robert E. 
Speer and T. H. P. Sailer. Dr. Sailer has attended the 
conferences for nearly forty years and is an active leader 
and teacher on the conference grounds today. He has 
said of the importance of the work of this great mission- 
ary movement: 

“While it is difficult to be sure that any event is abso- 
lutely the first in its field it seems safe to say that the 
summer conferences of the Y.P.M.M. were pioneers in 
the study of missions. Many missionary conferences had 
been held before but without emphasis on missionary 
study. Silver Bay also pioneered in study in small groups 
rather than in lectures to large ones and likewise in 
methods for promoting group discussion. It gave birth 
to similar conferences in other parts of the country un- 
der Y.P.M.M. auspices of which one at Asilomar is still 
in operation (1950). It undoubtedly influenced the 
formation of denominational conferences for young 
people, the multiplication of which later drew away 
many who would otherwise have come to Silver Bay. 
The spirit of the conferences has sent many volunteers 
out to the home and foreign mission fields and has in- 


spired more to promote and conduct missionary educa-. 
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tion in their local churches. It has stimulated winter 
institutes and special conferences to discuss problems of 
methods held under the auspices of the M.E.M.” 

THE Y.W.C.A. CONFERENCES— [he Student and City 
Association Conferences of the Young Women’s Chris- 


tian Association were among the largest groups that 


came to Silver Bay. In 1904, there were 810 delegates of 
whom 550 were college students and fifty were prepara- 
tory school girls. In 1905, there were 734 students from 
111] institutions in twelve states and Canada. The largest 
delegations came from Vassar, eighty-six; Bryn Mawr, 
fifty-five; Women’s College of Baltimore (Goucher Col- 
lege), fifty-two. In 1906, the City Association Confer- 
ences drew 347 delegates. ‘The purpose of the City Con- 
ferences, which made a special effort to reach factory 
girls, was stated as follows: 

‘To deepen the spiritual life of the young women of 
our cities; to inspire them for Christian leadership in 
civic and church life; to train them in the best methods 
of Christian work through the interchange of experi- 
ence; to strengthen Christian fellowship and bring be- 
fore them their responsibility for extending the Gospel 
to the young women of the world.” 

By 1911 the City Conference attracted 471 women 
and girls, who for ten days sought “‘how to learn and 
teach a deeper spiritual loyalty to Christ.”’ 

The Y.W.C.A. conferences were supported by able 
committees; the Student Committee having thirty-three 
members under the chairmanship of Mrs. Robert E. 
Speer. ‘The City Association Committee had forty mem- 
bers under the leadership of Mrs. William F. McDowell. 
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The programs of these conferences were of the same 
general pattern as those of other groups on the campus, 
including platform addresses, Bible classes and mission 
study. They attracted the outstanding leaders and 
speakers of that time. 

Mrs. Silas H. Paine took great pleasure in serving as 
hostess to these groups and contributed greatly to the 
splendid conference results. 

Strong testimonials were received by the Y.W.C. A. 
from speakers, delegates, faculty members, parents and 
pastors as to the permanent helpfulness of the confer- 
ences and as to the wisdom and sanctity with which the 
deepest spiritual impressions were made upon indi- 
vidual lives. IThhe Reverend Leroy Burton, President of 
Smith College stated: 

“The effect of the conference upon our delegates 
makes itself felt in Christian work of the College 
throughout the entire year. ‘he students acquire a 
point of view, an enthusiasm, a knowledge of organiza- 
tion and methods which are invaluable.” 

Miss Mary E. Woolley, President of Mount Holyoke 
College, said: 

“I am sure that great inspiration is gained from the 
Bible and mission study classes and the platform meet- 
ings, and that the conference, with its freedom from 
undue appeal to the emotions is a strong and lasting 
influence.” 

SETTING-Up CONFERENCES —'The Y.M.C.A. took ad- 
vantage of the Silver Bay environment to conduct its 
so-called “setting-up” conferences of the Foreign De- 
partment of the International Committee. Leaders of 
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the association, laymen and secretaries who were under 
appointment to foreign lands, met first in the summer 


of 1902. Dr. John R. Mott led the group and gave the 


final commission to the outgoing secretaries. It was a 
very impressive experience which not only prepared the 
secretaries and their wives for foreign service but en- 


-deared Silver Bay to them all. Among those who were 


commissioned in 1902 were Messrs. Sidney Phelps, to 
Japan; C. V. Hibbard, to Japan; Edward C. Carter, to 
India; Charles Harvey, to China; and C. H. Robertson, 
to China. All of these men became outstanding leaders 
in their respective fields. | 

Y.M.C.A. CONFERENCES (1902)—Mr. Wishard re- 
ferred to “all sorts of Y.M.C.A. events during the 1902 
season at Silver Bay.” ‘These centered in and around 
a Y.M.C.A. “experimental” conference sponsored by 
the Lake George Committee which represented the 
Y.M.C.A.’s of the Eastern States and Provinces and the 
International Committee of the Y.M.C.A.* 

This executive committee was given a two-fold task: 
first, to organize a conference of Y.M.C.A. delegates, 
and second, to arrange for vacation guests who were to 
be selected by the local associations or state committees 
and were entitled to the same rates as the delegates. 
The purpose of having lay delegates was clearly that of 
training lay leaders, for their program at Silver Bay in- 
cluded a Bible class and a weekly evangelistic meeting. 
A competent man was in charge of their activities. 


*An executive organizing committee comprised: F. H. Andrews, chairman; 


C. C. Michener, secretary; A. E. Marling, New York; A. M. Lothrop, Wash- 
ington; Edwin F. See, Brooklyn; E. T. Bates, New Haven; C. M. Copeland, 
Toronto; and C. J. Hicks, New York. 
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Vacation guests came to Silver Bay on this basis until 
1911 when the various conferences became so large that 
all vacation guests were crowded out. 

The program of that first Y.M.C.A. conference re- 
flected the thinking of Association leaders of the time. 
The opening address was on The Saloon as a Social 
Center, contrasted next day with The Y.M.C.A. as a 
Social Center. iM 

Mr. Augustus Nash of Cleveland spoke on Shop and 
Other Classes Outside the Association; 

Dr. Doggett presented The Group Plan In The De- 
velopment of Social Life; 

Mr. George Warburton spoke on The Conduct of 
Religious Work in a Social Environment; 

Mr. E. M. Robinson dealt with the Social Grouping 
of Boys. , 

Social consciousness was in full bloom and group 
work was in the bud. Bible classes, the discussions of 
departmental techniques and experiences, and recrea- 
tional activities filled out the crowded days. 

The experiences of this conference led to three con- 
clusions: 

1) ‘That in response to the growing demand for short 
term training for Y.M.C.A. secretaries, a summer school 
should be set up in August of 1903: 

2) That an Older Boys’ Conference should be ar- 
ranged for 1903; 

3) ‘That special conferences should be arranged for 
committeemen, with consideration for men in small 
fields. | 

Y.M.C.A. SUMMER ScHoot—This plan was carried 
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Training in religious leadership was primary at Silver Bay from 
the first. Here are a group of religious leaders in 1907. In the 
front row are Fred S. Goodman, Edwin L. Shuey, Harry Emerson 
Fosdick, Fred B. Smith and William D. Murray. 


Industrial work held an important place in the early Silver 
Bay years. These ten men, at Silver Bay in 1910, were traveling 


secretaries for YMCA industrial programs. 


On the site of the first Boy Scout training camp in 1910, a 
memorial council ring was dedicated in 1947, recognizing the 
co-operative efforts of two great organizations serving boys—the 
Scouts and the YMCA. (Dr. George J. Fisher, chairman of the 
event, is seen at the rostrum.) 


The first experimental camp in America for the training of Boy 
Scout leaders was held at Silver Bay in 1910. Among those par- 
ticipating were Ernest Seton Thompson, Dan Beard, Edgar M. 
Robinson, George J. Fisher and other notables. 


out in the summer of 1903. The first Y.M.C.A. Summer 
School, or Institute, was held with twenty-two students 
in attendance. ‘The courses were so successful that more 
elaborate plans were made for the following year. (See 
more complete description in Chapter V.) 

The first OLDER Boys’ CONFERENCE was conducted 
from August 24th to September 2nd, 1903 under the 
leadership of Mr. E. M. Robinson. One hundred and 
fifty boys (14-18 years of age) attended, some coming 
from as far west as Wisconsin. These boys were officers 
and leaders in boys’ departments in which there were 
40,000 boy members. The work was in charge of expe- 
rienced secretaries who sought to deepen the spiritual 
lives of boys and train them for leadership. Similar con- 
ferences followed with excellent results. In 1905, over 
one hundred boys were in training and were conducting 
Bible classes following the conferences with an average 
weekly attendance of over 1,000 boys during the year. 

One of the most interesting features of Silver Bay 
grew out of this Boys’ Conference, when in F ebruary 
1906 a ‘“Tent City’’ was authorized for the use of the 
Boys’ Conference and others. Thirty tents 14x21 feet 
were set up on Slim Point with large pavilions for dining 
room and kitchen (30 tents cost $40.00 each. Beds— 
double deck, iron and canvas). Three hundred and 
sixty boys occupied this tent city in 1906, and were busy 
during the last week of August with discussion clubs, 
addresses, stereopticon pictures, and Bible study. Other 
groups also used the tent city. 

LAYMEN’S CONFERENCE—In 1903, a series of confer- 
ences for committeemen were conducted through the 
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vacation period. Sitting around a campfire, committee- 
men and members of local Y.M.C.A.’s shared their ex- 
periences and planned for the advancement of their 
work at home. 

During the month of August 1907, these vacation 
conferences had developed into four week-end direc- 
tors’ conferences while the Y.M.C.A institutes were in 
full swing. These began Friday evening and continued 
to Monday forenoon. Delegates were thus able to share 
several sessions of the general program. The objective 
of these week-end discussions was to help solve the prob- 
lem of volunteers in boards of directors and committees 
of management. Programs centered around relation- 
ships of directors, to the general secretary, to members, 
and to various departments. 

MEN AND RELIGION FORWARD MOVEMENT (1909)— 
The decade after the turn of the century was marked in 
the Y.M.C.A. by a new concern for closer relations be- 
tween the Y.M.C.A. and the church. The need was ex- 
pressed as follows by the Religious Work Department 
of the International Committee: “‘It is clear that we are 
just entering a great era of closer cooperation with the 
churches. No more vital problem is confronting the 
Association today than working out the method and 
plan of this relationship.”’ So, when the Rev. James G. 
Cannon wrote to the Lake George Committee calling 
for a Laymen’s Religious Work Conference in 1909, his 
appeal met a ready response. It was suggested that such 
a conference should be limited to 100 men from the 
eastern section of the United States, carefully chosen by 
cooperation of the Y.M.C.A.’s and ministerial associa- 
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tions. The program should consist of Bible study and 
various methods of religious work for men and boys. 

Fifty-seven laymen met in Silver Bay in 1909 in the 
First Annual Laymen’s Conference. Some of the fore- 
most speakers of the American platform gave messages 
of great power. It was an epoch-making event in the 
lives of many men present, and a second conference was 
planned for 1910.* ‘The third conference in 1911 (July 
22-30) proved to be the final setting-up conference of a 
mighty movement, “The Men and Religion Forward 
Movement,’ destined to bring a great message to men 
and boys in every community in the United States and 
Canada. There were 285 delegates from forty states and 
provinces. 

‘These early years of conferences and training at Silver 
Bay were fruitful indeed! ‘The Y.W.C.A. had trans- 
ferred its Student and City Association conferences from 
Northfield, Massachusetts to Silver Bay. The Y.M.C.A. 
had initiated a summer school for training its profes- 
sional leadership which exerted a powerful influence 
on the whole association movement. It had also devel- 
oped a series of Older Boys’ Conferences for training 
Y.M.C.A. and church leaders. ‘The training of Christian 
laymen for service in the Y.M.C.A. led to the formation 
of the Men and Religion Forward Movement. The birth 
of the Young People’s Missionary Movement was one of 
the most significant developments in the whole decade. 


*The program, in 1910, included a Stewardship Day, Missionary Day, Bible 
Study Day, Personal Service Day, Evangelism Day, and a Citizenship Day. 
The speakers were C. T. Wang of China, Judge W. F. Morris, Dr. Josiah 
Strong, Rev. A. C. Dixon, Prof. George Robinson, Fred B. Smith, L. P. 
Moore, and Clarence A. Barbour. 
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The extent of the Silver Bay conference program, 
aside from the Y.M.C.A., can be seen in the attendance 
during the last five years of this period.* 

The fact that approximately 3,000 delegates attended 
these conferences annually during the last five years of 
this period marks a rich fulfillment of the vision of the 
early leaders of Silver Bay. ‘Che influence of the confer- 
ences on the lives of thousands of young people is obvi- 
ously beyond any human appraisal. 

Boy Scout EXPERIMENTAL CAMp-—It is not generally 
known that a very interesting and important experi- 
ment was conducted at Silver Bay while the Boy Scouts 
of America was in the process of development. General 
Sir Robert Baden Powell of the British Army organized 
the Boy Scouts in England early in 1908, after his return 
from the Boer War. ‘The movement quickly spread to 
this country, starting independently in a number of 
places. Ihe Young Men’s Christian Association secre- 
taries organized a large number of Scout groups in the 
Associations throughout the country. 

Mr. E. M. Robinson, the International Y.M.C.A. Sec- 
retary for Boys’ Work was one of the first to recognize 


*Conferences in addition to the Y.M.C.A. summer school: 
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the importance of the Scout program. He recognized 
also that Scouting should be supervised by its own na- 
tional administrative body. He took steps to have such 
an independent movement formed. He planned for a 
leader of the British Scout Movement to visit this coun- 
try to acquaint American youth leaders with the nature 
and merits of the Scout program. Mr. Robinson later 
wrote of this period as follows: 

“Scouting 1 in America was in imminent danger af be- 
coming split up into several diverging movements, and 
it was at this juncture that the Young Men’s Christian 
Association took the initiative, and called together a 
meeting of representatives of more than a score of or- 
ganizations then working with boys. The result of this 
meeting was the formation of an organizing committee 
to unite as far as possible the various desirable elements, 
and to prepare for a national organization that would 
represent the best interests of all concerned.” 

The chairman of this organizing committee was Mr. 
Ernest Thompson Seton, the naturalist. As a result of 
these plans, a group of men were brought together in- 
cluding William D. Murray, John Sherman Hoyt, 
George D. Pratt and Mortimer Schiff, and the Boy Scout 
Movement in America was organized in February 1910. 

In the summer of that year an experimental camp 
was promoted by Mr. Robinson and his associates and 
was held under Y.M.C.A. auspices at Silver Bay where 
the present Council Ring now stands. ‘This was a dem- 
onstration by the organization committee of Seton’s 
ideas embodied in his book Tribe of Woodcraft. Wil- 
liam D. Murray was director of the camp and Ernest 


Thompson Seton was the leader of the Council Fire 
activities. Mr. W. E. Wakefield of the English Scout 
Movement gave lectures on Scouting and conducted 
Scouting activities. 

Thus the Young Men’s Christian Association became 
a very important factor in launching and promoting the 
Boy Scout Movement in North America, and Silver Bay 
provided the setting in which the first experimental 
camp for the training of Boy Scout leaders was held. 

One hundred and twenty-five Scouts attended this 
camp. They lived in tepees, did their own cooking and 
conducted their own camp for two weeks. Students and 
families of Silver Bay were invited to attend Grand 
Council meetings. 
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Chapter III 


SILVER BAY BECOMES 
A PERMANENT INSTITUTION , 
INCORPORATION AND PURCHASE 
OF PROPERTY 
AUDITORIUM 
MEMORIAL BUILDINGS 


INCORPORATION — THE SILVER BAy ASSOCIATION FOR 
CHRISTIAN CONFERENCES AND ['RAINING—1904—In 1903, 
Mr. Paine made a generous offer to sell the Silver Bay 
property to the group operating the summer conferences 
and laid down the terms of the sale. Incorporation of a 
holding body became a practical necessity. So, in 1904, 
the “Silver Bay Association for Christian Conferences 
and ‘Training,’ was incorporated under the laws of the 
State of New York. Management and disposition of the 
affairs of the corporation were vested in an executive 
committee of twenty-seven members (See names in 
Appendix A!) which at all times should have at least 
three members or secretaries of the Young People’s 
Missionary Movement and at least eleven members who 
were secretaries of the International Committee of the 
Young Men’s Christian Associations, or of the State or 
Provincial Committees of the Young Men’s Christian 
Associations. The bylaws provided for the employment 
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of a general secretary for the Corporation. Dr. D. E. 
Yarnell was chosen as the first General Secretary and 
served from 1904 to 1906. Mr. E. M. Willis succeeded 
Dr. Yarnell, and served from 1906 to 1912. 

The first meeting of the new Silver Bay Association 
was held in New York on April 1, 1904, when a certified 
charter was presented to the committee and spread on 
the minutes.* a 

PURCHASE OF SILVER Bay Proprerty—On July 22, 
1904, the Silver Bay Association voted to purchase the 
Silver Bay Hotel property from Mr. Paine, according to 
his option of the previous year. ‘There were 1000 acres 
of land valued at $20,000.00 including two mountain 
lakes. Buildings on the property included a large hotel 
and a smaller cottage (built in 1902). ‘Total guest ca- 
pacity was 625 persons. Five small cottages, stables for 
work and livery horses and cows, storage for farm and 
other implements, a laundry with “modern” equip- 
ment, a boathouse with fleet of rowboats and a bath- 
house with forty lockers completed the list of physical 
assets. Costs of improvements and furniture during the 
five years of Mr. Paine’s ownership amounted to ap- 
proximately $140,000.00. 

This property was valued roughly at $150,000.00 but 
Mr. Paine generously offered it to the Silver Bay Asso- 
ciation for $70,000.00. In accepting the property, the 
Silver Bay Association specified that: 

1) The purchase price be $70,000.00 on condition 


*The first officers were: William D. Murray, President; John F. Goucher, 
Vice President; John W. Cook, Secretary; and William H. Hollister, Treas- 
urer. Messrs. Charles T. Kilborne, Harry Wade Hicks, and C. C. Michener 
were chosen as the Business Committee. 
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that this amount be secured in bona fide subscriptions 
by September 1, 1904. 

2) The corporation take possession on September Ist 
if the subscriptions were secured. 

3) ‘The corporation assume the business of the prop- 
erty from June 1, 1904. 

4) A substantial payment be made on September I, 
1904. } 

The Business Committee appointed C. C. Michener, 
S. Earl Taylor and Harry Wade Hicks to take charge of 
the canvass for funds. 

An attempt was to be made to raise $150,000.00 for 
purchase and maintenance of the Silver Bay property. 
From this time events moved rapidly. A month later the 
Committee reported subscriptions of $52,700.00 in- 
cluding $25,000.00 from Miss Helen Gould, $10,000.00 
from Mrs. Eva Cochran, and $10,000.00 from the Dela- 
ware and Hudson Railway. 

By the 4th of November subscriptions amounted to 
$85,000.00 including $95,000.00 from Mr. John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., $5,000.00 from Mr. George Foster Pea- 
body, and $5,000.00 from Mr. Ezra Stevens. A contract 
of sale had been signed and an initial payment made on 
the purchase price. | 

On December 31, 1904, Mr. Michener reported that 
$100,000.00 had been subscribed. The effort to secure 
an additional $50,000.00 for maintenance of the prop- 
erty was postponed for one year. 

In order to round out the holdings of the Committee 
it was voted to purchase several parcels of land adjoin- 
ing the hotel property. ‘These included a house and 


acreage with 250 feet frontage on Oneida Bay, (known 
as the Griffin property); three furnished cottages owned 
by Mr. Paine; Slim Point, 108 acres; timber land, 250 
acres bordering Jabe’s Pond, and owned by S. Earl ‘Tay- 
lor. Thus, by the end of 1904, the Silver Bay Association 
held a very valuable property for conferences and train- 
ing, and from this time forward planned to maintain 
and use it for the best interests of the thousands of adults 
and young people who would be finding inspiration and 
guidance here in the years to come. 

Silver Bay has always had great charm because of its 
natural, scenic beauty and its historical interest. It is 
said to have been named by one of the owners, John J. 
Wilson, because of“... the silvery sheen sometimes cast 
on the emerald waters.’’ Lake George has been called 
the most beautiful lake in America. It has inspired many 
writers to describe its beauty, including not a few dele- 
gates to the conferences on its shores. The Indians called 
it Andia-te-rocte, “Where the mountains close in.” 
When the French came, they named it Le Lac du Saint 
Sacrament, ‘Lake of the Holy Sacrament.” In 1775, it 
received its present name, Lake George, after George II 
of England. | 

The region around Lake George and Lake Cham- 
plain is one of great historical interest. The whole dis- 
tance from Glens Falls to Lake George was the site of 
many battles in the struggle between the New England 
soldiers and the French. 

Black Mountain, so well-known to Silver Bay hikers, 
was a Signal point for French, English and Indians. Fort 
Ticonderoga and Crown Point are said to be the most 
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famous forts on the American continent. 

This area is also the scene of the earliest missionary 
work done in America. “The same boat that bore Cham- 
plain, the discoverer, across the lake he named in 1609, 
also bore a missionary. Where Champlain planted a 
flag, the missionary planted a cross beside it. The first 
white man who ever saw Lake George was a missionary, 
and the first white blood to stain its waters was that of 
another martyred missionary. The whole history of mis- 
sions records no more devoted sacrifices than those of 
the Jesuit missionaries who worked among the Indians 
of this region.”’* 

The first house on the Silver Bay property was built 
by Jabe Patchin, a Revolutionary soldier, on the moun- 
tain top near the lake, which now bears his name, Jabe’s 
Pond. ‘The foundation stones of this cottage may still be 
seen. This must have been before 1800, for about that 
year Jabe Patchin moved down from his wilderness re- 
treat and built a one-room cottage where the southwest 
part of the Inn now stands. 

Jabe’s Pond has always had a sort of fascination for 
guests of Silver Bay and at various times has lured the 
management into schemes that never panned out. It is 
an ideal mountain lake two miles west of Silver Bay, at 
an elevation of 1265 feet above sea level. Dotted with 
islands, it is edged with white birches, dark pines, and 
spruce. Four miles of shore line entice the Isaac-Walton- 
minded members of conference groups. A special Jabe’s 
Pond Committee was appointed soon after purchase of 


*From statement by Silas Paine in booklet, Points of Interest for Silver Bay 
Guests. 
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the property to see what best use could be made of this 
beautiful isolated area. It was recommended that a 
Jabe’s Pond fund be created by special contributors and 
that all buildings be owned by the corporation. Mr. S. 
Earl Taylor conducted a private camp on one of the 
islands in 1905—‘‘away from the last vestige of civiliza- 
tion.’”’ Tents were erected, the cost was $10.00 per week 
or $1.50 per day. Everything was advertised as being 
“First Class Style.” The camp was open from July 4th 
to Labor Day. 

After Mr. Taylor’s experience, the Committee rec- 
ommended that the island be developed first as an ideal 
private camp to accommodate about ten persons. The 
recommendations also called for a work pavilion or rest 
house, this to be in charge of a young man who would 
live there and supervise the property, rent boats, serve 
refreshments, and dig bait for the camping fishermen 
and for the man in charge of the boats at the Silver Bay 
Hotel! It was hoped, too, that Jabe’s Pond would be a 
place of rest and recuperation for leaders in Christian 
work. 

THE Aupirorium (1907-1908)—The Business Com- 
mittee of the Silver Bay Association, in July 1906, 
authorized an architect, Dr. Edwards, to prepare plans 
for an auditorium at a cost not to exceed $20,000.00 
with a seating capacity not to exceed 1,000 persons. ‘The 
building was completed according to plans in the spring 
of 1907 and the summer conferences used it even though 
some grading and decorating was unfinished. Just pre- 
vious to the opening of the conferences in 1908 the in- 
terior was decorated, giving the whole auditorium a 
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pleasing finished appearance. ‘Then came the tragedy of 
1908. ‘The college conference of 500 delegates had used 
it for ten days. Their meetings were closed on June 29th. 
On the evening of July Ist, at 10:20 P.M. the audito- 
rium caught fire and two hours later was a mass of ruins. 
There had been no lights during the day and five min- 
utes before the fire was discovered, there was no evi- 
dence of it. Providentially the wind was away from the 
hotel. One hundred eighty employees, eighty guests, 
and community residents did valiant work to save the 
other property. By noon the next day, July 2nd, all was 
ready for the next conference in Exhibit Hall, the old 
gymnasium. Some conferences were held in a tent erect- 
ed on the site of the ruined building. The property was 
insured and $15,000.00 was recovered. 

The Business Committee decided to rebuild at once. 
They would have to raise $15,000.00. ‘Che first gift was 
ten pennies given by five-year-old Reid Michener, son 
of C. C. Michener. ‘The “Emps” gave $340.50; five hun- 
dred and fifteen people contributed $1,145.00; and a 
gift of $5,000.00 came from Miss Helen ‘Temple Cooke 
—a total of $6,485.50. The new auditorium was built in 
1908 on lines similar to the old except that the tower 
was higher and there was a slate roof. It has a seating ca- 
pacity of 1200 persons. 

The bell for the first building was given by Dr. J. 
Ackerman Coles of New York City. It was recovered 
from the ashes and is said to have a tone superior to that 
which it had prior to the fire. 

PLANS FOR SILVER BAy OrcAN—In November 1906, 
the Finance Committee was authorized to plan for 
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and raise $50,000.00 or as much as was required by 
March 1907 for the purchase of an organ. Mr. Paine 
suggested that Andrew Carnegie be requested to con- 
tribute an organ for the auditorium. ‘This plan did not 
materialize, for in November 1907, Mr.and Mrs. Luther 
D. Wishard offered a $10,000.00 organ but conditions 
laid down for its use caused considerable discussion and, 
later, financial conditions made it necessary for the 
Wishards to withdraw their offer. 

MEMORIAL BuiLpincs—Among the first classrooms at 
Silver Bay were five cottages erected with money raised 
largely by leaders of the Missionary Education Move- 
ment, and several denominations and dedicated as me- 
morials to the first missionaries of the various denomi- 
nations. ‘hese buildings cost approximately $750.00 
each and were similar in construction except one which 
was adapted for use of the Episcopal delegates. ‘These 
memorials paid tribute to: 

Walter Macon Lourie, a Presbyterian missionary to 
China and noted writer on Chinese subjects. He was 
killed by pirates when crossing from Shanghai to Ming- 
po in 1847. 

J. Addison Ingle, the first missionary Bishop (Episco- 
palian) of Hankow, China. 

Adoniram Judson, Baptist. ‘The Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica says he ‘“‘was the greatest, as he was practically the 
first, of many missionaries sent from the United States 
into foreign fields. He translated the Bible into Bur- 
mese, compiled a Burmese grammar and a Burmese and 
Pali dictionary.” | 

Samuel J. Mills, Congregationalist, was one of the 
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leaders who began the missionary movement. He 
signed, with Judson and others, the first appeal to the 
churches of Massachusetts to organize a mission board 
to send missionaries to the foreign fields. Afterwards he 
was an apostle to the American Indians. 

John G. Paton, a famous Scotch Presbyterian mis- 
sionary to the New Hebrides. “Where once shipwrecked 
sailors were put to cruel death, those who followed them 
see church spires among the trees—monuments to John 
G. Paton and those who followed him.”’* 

SILVER Bay Mempersuies— ‘The idea of Silver Bay 
memberships is as old as the conferences themselves. 
Dr. D. E. Yarnell, the first General Secretary of the Sil- 
ver Bay Association, planned to organize clubs in every 
Y.M.C.A. that sent delegates to Silver Bay. In 1905, a 
Silver Bay Auxiliary was formed whose purpose was the 
protection and improvement of the property and to pro- 
vide funds for the Silver Bay Association. ‘The member- 
ship fee was one dollar or more. Officers were a Presi- 
dent appointed by the Silver Bay Association; a Vice 
President; Secretary; ‘Treasurer; and two persons elect- 
ed by the Auxiliary. In 1907, one hundred and fifty 
Y.M.C.A.’s were asked to take out sustaining member- 
ships of ten dollars each year. 

PuBLIC RELATIONS— PARLOR CONFERENCE— One of 
the delegates at Silver Bay, during the summer of 1909, 
was Miss Grace H. Dodge, who spent four days at the 
City Conference of the Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciation. This visit resulted in arrangements for a parlor 
conference in her home in 1910, at which time the work 

*John T. Faris in “Men Who Made Good.” 
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of the Silver Bay program was presented by representa- 
tives of the various conferences. Dr. W. H. McAlpin, 
Treasurer of the Silver Bay Association, called the meet- 
ing to order and introduced William D. Murray, Presi- 
dent of the Association who remarked that the property 
of the Silver Bay Association at that time was valued at 
$158,000.00 and that it cost $60,000.00 a year to run it. 
He then introduced a speaker, of whom too little is 
known in Silver Bay circles, Miss Helen ‘Temple Cooke, 
Principal of Dana Hall Girls’ School, Wellesley, Massa- 
chusetts. During her remarks she said that while she was 
at first skeptical of the desirability of such a conference 
for school girls, she was soon satisfied that the general 
influence of the leaders of these conferences and the at- 
mosphere of the place seemed thoroughly healthful and 
distinctly inspiring. “College and boarding school 
girls,” she said, “have been active in church and Sunday 
School life, but such a vision as Silver Bay presents of 
earnest student life, of inspiring Bible classes and mis- 
sion study classes led by men and women of rare ability 
and consecration, has never before dawned upon their 
minds ...no one can estimate the influence of countless 
suggestions Godward.” Miss Cooke’s name appears sev- 
eral times in the minutes of the Silver Bay Association 
as a substantial contributor and a prospective buyer of 
property for a girls’ school. 
Miss Louise Brooks presented the work of the Young 
Women’s Christian Association in the Silver Bay Con- 
ferences. Speaking of the factory girls in the conference 
of 1909 she said, “‘A large number have never had a va- 
cation until this time, never known what it was to have 
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With the expanding summer school program for training 
YMCA leaders each department stimulated attendance and 
spirit: Here is the Army and Navy group of 1912. 


At the time the League of Nations was being formed, Silver 


Bay was already carrying on a program of international under- 
standing and co-operation. Here is the Chinese delegation of 


With the coming of the first world war, Silver Bay was crowded 
with the training program for war work secretaries. In 1917, 
the George J. Fisher Gymnasium was dedicated on August 
14th. Governor Whitman of New York participated in the 
ceremonies. In the foreground are the war work and physical 
education leaders of the YMCA. 


In 1923, Mrs. Charles Evans Hughes visited the campus for the 
laying of the corner stone of the Helen Hughes Memorial 
Chapel. Grouped in the background are Vassar classmates of 
Miss Hughes. 


a day off; they have lived in cities, working every single 
day. ‘hey were afraid to go into the water, afraid to go 
on the grass, knew nothing of tennis and basketball. 
‘They had no idea of how to play. By the end of the con- 
ference they were doing all these things.” In conclusion 
she said, “I have been in a good many conference places 
and have never seen anything, anywhere, that resembles 
the perfect friendliness of Silver Bay.”’ 

This parlor conference in Miss Grace Dodge’s home 
was significant and won new friends and support for 
the Silver Bay Association. One of the results was a gift 
of $2,000.00 from Mrs. Russell Sage who did not attend 
the conference. 
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Chapter IV 


1922-1934 | 
FINANCIAL STRUGGLES—NEW CONFERENCE 
POLICY 
INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCES 
HELEN HUGHES MEMORIAL CHAPEL 
THE LUTHERAN SUMMER SCHOOL 
BUILDING THE GREAT ROAD 


‘THE GREAT CAMPAIGN—The period of twelve years, 
from 1922-1934, marks one of the most difficult phases 
of the whole Silver Bay enterprise due to the need for 
extensive property rehabilitation and the establishment 
of the Boys’ School. ‘The conferences and the schools 
were at their best with an average attendance of 3400 
over the first five years of the period. The general influ- 
ence of the conferences was probably never greater. 
(Approximately 50,000 persons had been in training 
conferences during the previous twenty years.) But the 
Board of ‘Trustees of the Silver Bay Association was fac- 
ing financial problems that were serious indeed. An 
audit in March 1922, disclosed that the Association had 
liabilities of more than $200,000. ‘This report led to the 
resignation of C. C. Michener who had been President 
of the Silver Bay Association for five years, and the elec- 
tion of Mr. Charles R. ‘Towson as President on October 
Ist, 1922. 


 BO- 


This situation had to be met at once and the only pos- 

sible known way was to issue bonds for $100,000.00 to 
cover the most urgent needs. Eight members of the 
Board signed personal notes of $10,000.00 each. The 
costs of operation were decreased at once and plans for 
increase in income were made. A campaign committee 
was appointed including Messrs. William Fellows Mor- 
gan, Chairman; James H. Post; Fred B. Smith; William 
Body and J. S. Kavanaugh. The campaign objective 
was $450,000.00, which included not only debt clear- 
ance, but extensive rehabilitation of the property. 
_ An urgent appeal was sent to John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 
for an initial contribution. After a special representa- 
tive came to Silver Bay to look over the situation, the 
Rockefeller interests offered to give $150,000.00 on con- 
dition that $300,000.00 be raised in addition. 

The burden of responsibility was then laid on the 
Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. and the other organizations 
which used the facilities of Silver Bay. Since the 
Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. together sent 76% of all dele- 
gates to schools and conferences, they especially were 
urged to take a large share in the effort. 

The campaign continued from 1923 to 1926, with 
really heroic effort on the part of the President and 
the Board of ‘Trustees. ‘The trustees alone contributed 


~ $94,000.00; the organizations raised approximately 


$40,000.00 and the remainder was secured from indi- 
vidual contributions. The total amount raised was 
$451,793.50. The Treasurer of the Association stated 
in his report that: 

“In this endeavor, the work done by Mr. William 
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Fellows Morgan, Chairman of the Board, and Mr. 
Charles R. ‘Towson, President, stands out as the most 
conspicuous contribution to the success of this cam- 
paign.”’ By October 1927, the Treasurer reported that 
all debts were paid and that “we owe no man anything.” 
Such a brief statement of this great human effort does 
not do justice to these men who made these results pos- 
sible. ‘Their efforts at that time were marked by deep 
loyalty to the Silver Bay Association and by sacrificial 
personal effort. Silver Bay was ‘‘saved’’ for its future 
mission of training men and women for Christian lead- 
ership. here could have been no finer testimony to the 
value of the service that had for twenty years been ren- 
dered. 
During the two years following this campaign the 
properties were further improved and essential equip- 
ment provided. Plans called for additional rehabilita- 
tion, but in 1929 the financial crash in Wall Street made 
all such plans of little value. The men on the Board of 
‘Trustees, who could always be counted upon, were 
themselves in serious financial trouble. Their larger 
personal and business interests had first claim on their 
time and resources. The net result of all this was a 
deficit of approximately $60,000.00 in 1934. In April 
of that year, President ‘Towson called upon William D. 
Murray, Chairman of the Legal Committee of the Board 
to take emergency action. He did so, and an appeal was 
made to the General Board of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tion Association to take over the assets and liabilities of 
the Silver Bay Association. (But the description of that 
action belongs in Chapter VIII.) While this climax of 
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a difficult financial situation seemed tragic at the time, 
it proved to be one of the great constructive events in the 
history of Silver Bay. 

New CONFERENCE Poricy—It will be recalled that 
when the Silver Bay Association was formed by incor- 
poration, the purpose was clearly stated that it should 
be a holding corporation for the benefit of those organ- 
izations that desired to use its facilities for conferences — 
for Christian training. A definite change of policy was 
made in 1930 when President Towson announced that 
the Silver Bay Association would operate, on its own 
responsibility, a series of conferences during the month 
of August. These would include: 

1) A Vacation Conference. 

2) An Industrial Institute with four sections, (a) 
Foremen (b) Plant Training (c) Personnel (d) Smaller 
Industries. These institutes were heavily subsidized by 
Mr. Rockefeller because of their value in promoting 
better industrial relations. One gift of $10,000.00, an- 
other of $6,000.00 and a third of an unknown amount 
helped to maintain these groups for several years under 
the leadership of Messrs. C. J. Hicks and Arthur H. 
Young. 

By 1932, there were thirteen conference groups on 
the campus at Silver Bay, of which six were industrial 


- with five of them directly under the auspices of the Sil- 


ver Bay Association. 

INDUSTRIAL INSTITUTES AND CONFERENCES — The in- 
dustrial training program at Silver Bay began long be- 
fore this period, of 1922-1934. However, since Mr. 
Charles R. Towson was the first leader to develop a 
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series of institutes and conferences, the story naturally 
belongs in this period of his presidency of the Silver Bay 
Association. 

When the first “experimental” Y.M.C.A. conference 
at Silver Bay in 1902 was being planned, it was suggest- 
ed that “industrial work” be presented by Mr. C. C. 
Michener who was one of the first pioneers in this serv- 
ice of the Young Men’s Christian Association. | 

In 1907, Mr. Towson, who was then Industrial Secre- 
tary of the International Committee of the Y.M.C.A., 
conducted a course on Industrial Education in the 
Y.M.C.A. Educational Directors Institute. By 1910, 
the Industrial Institute was an established department 
of the summer school with Mr. Towson as Dean. This 
institute was conducted for a number of years with as 
many as 130 Y.M.C.A. Secretaries in the course in one 
year. 

Industrial conditions during World War I inspired 
Mr. ‘Towson to call together the first industrial confer- 
ence in 1918. The theme of the conference was Indus- 
trial Problems and Industrial Betterment Under War 
Conditions. More than 100 manufacturers, railroad ofh- 
clals and industrial leaders attended. The following 
year, more than 500 delegates attended, including the 
members of the Industrial Institute of the summer 
school. It was at this conference that Mr. Frederick 
Kingsbury, President of the Bridgeport Brass Company 
set the theme for all succeeding conferences in these 
words: | 

“Believe in men—treat men right—respect men. To 
obtain lasting results in your contacts with men you 
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must build on the platform of the Golden Rule.” 

These industrial conferences over a period of more 
than thirty years have meant much to industries over 
the country. In 1927, Mr. C. J. Hicks of the Standard 
Oil Company reported that after one of the industrial 
conferences, a group of leaders from the largest concerns 
stated: “Silver Bay can contribute to industries a certain 
needed spiritual influence which could be had in no 
other place.’’ One company posted in a prominent place 
in the plant this slogan: ‘“‘A Lesson from Silver Bay’’— 
then followed the Golden Rule. 

The industrial leaders have consistently given gener- 
ously to help Silver Bay. Mr. Rockefeller on many 
occasions gave large sums of money. During financial 
campaigns, many industries contributed on the basis of 
what Silver Bay had done for industry. In 1926, an at- 
tempt was made by industrial leaders to raise an endow- 
ment fund. The ladies of the Conference under the 
leadership of Mrs. Roy V. Wright contributed to the 
redecoration of the girls’ dormitory. Several rooms in 
the Inn were redecorated by men of the Conference and 
others contributed to building the shuffleboard courts. 

The influence of the industrial conferences has been 
seen chiefly in inspiring new regional and state confer- 
ences on similar lines in various parts of the country— 
Blue Ridge, North Carolina; Estes Park, Colorado; 
Lake Geneva, Wisconsin; and Gulfport, Mississippi. 
State conferences attended by literally thousands of in- 
dustrial leaders have been established in Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, New York, Connecticut, Ohio, Indiana, 
Michigan, ‘Texas and New Hampshire. ‘The Silver Bay 
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office has tabulated over 1,000 concerns that have sent 
representatives to Silver Bay over the last ten years. 

Mr. Arthur DuBois of the Scoville Manufacturing 
Company, and twice Chairman of the Silver Bay Con- 
ference has attended practically all of the industrial 
conferences since 1918. In 1948 he made the statement 
that: 

“The seeds of good human relations were sown and 
took root here thirty years ago. Many of the advances in 
relationship between employer and employee which we 
now accept as perfectly normal and reasonable, had 
their beginnings here at the Conference discussions. 
When they were first proposed they were considered to 
be too liberal, and perhaps impossible of attainment. 
More than 15,000 persons have attended — executives, 
foremen, workers, personnel directors, Y.M.C.A. Secre- 
taries, social workers, Government officials, editors, 
writers, technical experts and educators. 

‘More than 400 men and women have contributed 
to programs as speakers and leaders. One hundred and 
fifty-three men have served as committee members and 
together have contributed the amazing total of 713 
committee years of service.”’ 

Thus, in the quiet and peace of the lake and moun- 
tainside, away from the clamor and the noise of city and 
industry, men and women have been able to think more 
clearly and to recognize the wisdom and practical value 
of the application of the Golden Rule to business and 
industry. , 

HELEN HuGHEes MEMorIAL CHAPEL — An important 
event during this period was the erection of the Helen 
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Hughes Memorial Chapel. Helen Hughes, the daugh- 
ter of Chief Justice and Mrs. Charles Evans Hughes, 
was deeply interested in the Christian student activities 
of Silver Bay. She was a graduate of Vassar College in 
1914. She was a member of the National Board of the 
Y.W.G.A., 1916-1919, and a Field Student Secretary of 
that organization. The beautiful Helen Hughes Chapel, 
built in 1923 with funds raised largely by Mrs. C. C. 
Michener, bears this simple inscription: 

“This chapel is erected in loving memory of Helen 
Hughes, 1892-1920.” The memorial stained glass win- 
dows above the altar were the gift of the Welsh people 
of America. ‘The communion set, which formerly be- 
longed to Camp Upton on Long Island, was presented 
by Dr. ‘Thornton B. Penfield. The processional cross 
was given by the Young People’s Association of the 
Episcopal Diocese of Albany. ‘The Chapel proved to be 
a great boon to the Boys’ School and it was at the insist- 
ence of that group that an excellent pipe organ was 
installed at a cost of $11,500.00. It bears the inscription: 
“This organ is dedicated to the memory of Harrington 
Spear Paine, and is also a grateful recognition of the 
services of Mr. and Mrs. Silas H. Paine in establishing 
the Silver Bay School, June 8, 1918.” 

The Chapel is much used during the summer confer- 
ences. After the evening meal on week-days, and for 
an hour on Sunday evenings, it is devoted to musical 
vespers. In the quiet of the eventide, it thus becomes a 
spiritual retreat and a source of inspiration. 

‘THE LUTHERAN SUMMER SCHOOL for church workers 
was founded in 1932, and one of the founders, Dr. Paul 
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C. White, is Dean of the present school. Opportunities 
are offered for various types of church workers such as 
Sunday School workers; vacation and week day church 
school workers; missionary society members; Luther 
Leaguers; parish workers; pastors and laymen. The 
General Chairman of the School Committee is the Rev. 
Hugo L. Dressler of the United Lutheran Synod of 
New York. WS 

One of the most interesting features of the program 
of the school is a candlelight service which starts at the 
Council Ring, trails along the path through the woods, 
across the campus and ends near the Chapel. Other pro- 
gram items in a recent season included courses on “The 
Christian Task Abroad,” ‘“My Christian Belief,” ‘““Ways 
of Teaching,” “Christian Stewardship,” “‘Jesus and His 
Teaching,’ “Workshop in Church Publicity.” There 
are special groups for discussion of “Children’s Work” 
and ‘‘Fellowship and Recreation.” | 

‘This summer school has not only come to Silver Bay 
every summer since its founding, but is now the largest 
conference on the grounds (1950). One of the sights at 
Silver Bay is to see the Industrial Conference, with its 
hundreds of men who bear heavy responsibilities in in-. 
dustry throughout the East, roll out at noon on Satur- 
day, and within a few minutes see a mixed group of 
adult leaders, girls and boys, fill up every nook and cor- 
ner of Silver Bay. In 1950, there were more than 600 
delegates in the school, in which it is expected that 
young people will dedicate their lives to the work of the 
church. | 

THE WESTMINSTER CuHoir brought to Silver Bay in 
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1933 one of the most unusual groups that ever came to 
the campus. Made up of men and women, all excellent 
musicians, they added much to the life and spirit of Sil- 
ver Bay during several of the early depression years. 
Conference delegates will long remember when they 


sat about informally and sang popular songs with the 


Industrial Conference delegates. The Choir, which 
trains for church choir leadership, is now located at 
Princeton, New Jersey, and has won an international 
reputation. Dr. and Mrs. Finlay Williamson are the 
founders and directors of the Choir. 

ToncuE Mountain Roap— The building of the 
great road over the Tongue Mountain in 1936 had a 
marked effect on the operation of the conferences at 
Silver Bay. For twenty years the delegates had arrived 
by the Lake George steamers. One of the events of the 
day was to see the Horicon edge her way up to the dock 
and discharge several hundreds of delegates. For a num- 
ber of years a fee of twenty-five cents, and later fifty 
cents, was charged for delivery of luggage from boat to 
hotel. One conference group piled 372 pieces of luggage 
on the docks. The income in 1910 from luggage fees was 
$948.16. 

Then came the motor car and with it the demand for 
better roads over the mountain to the Hague. When the 
plans for the road were first made, it was to run directly 
in front of the Inn. Strong opposition from the Silver 
Bay Association however, prevented that calamity, by 
re-routing the road back of the hillside cottages. In the 
building of the road several cottages were demolished 
and others were made uninhabitable until moved. 


When all was done, and the debris cleared away, the 
Association was awarded proper damages and the net 
increase in the value of the property was estimated at 
$100,000.00. 

One of the immediate effects of the new road was the 
decrease of the steamer traffic on the Lake. Service was 
cut down, and the old romantic days of the lake trip on 
the Horicon were gone. a 

The effect of motor traffic on the conferences was two- 
fold. Attendance became more uncertain and financial 
income less easy to predict. Delegates remained for 
shorter periods than formerly. They ‘“‘took in” Silver 
Bay as a part of a larger travel plan. ‘They just rolled in 
and rolled out without giving too much assurance as to 
the length of their stay. ‘The ride over the mountain 
cannot compare in beauty and comfort with the Lake 
George trip, but it is an established part of modern life 
and Silver Bay has adjusted itself to the problems it 
faced when the road was new. 
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Chapter V 


THE Y.M.C.A. SCHOOLS* 
(EASTERN ASSOCIATION SCHOOL) 


In 1901, Mr. C. C. Michener of the field staff of the 
International Committee of the Y.M.C.A., along with 
Mr. Luther D. Wishard and others began to consider 
the organization of a city Association summer training 
school for Y.M.C.A. secretaries. As plans matured, they 
arranged for a conference at Silver Bay in 1902 whose 
objective was ‘‘to train men for better service; to study 
approved methods of Association work; to develop the 
spiritual life and to provide a helpful vacation.” ‘The 
conference was to include lay and secretarial delegates 
and the program included discussions on religious work, 
physical work, social work, educational work and junior 
work. 

This was to be an ‘experimental’ conference and 
was to be conducted by the Lake George Committee— 
a group that was set up for that purpose, representing 
the Eastern States, Canada and the International Com- 
mittee. (See names of Committee in Appendix A.) ‘The 


*The work of the Y.M.C.A. schools runs through the entire fifty years of 
Silver Bay history, but for the convenience of the reader a brief chapter on 
the schools is given at this time. 


A more complete history of the Y.M.C.A. schools at Silver Bay is published 
under separate cover. 


conference was duly conducted and considered a suc- 
cess, since there were 205 delegates from 64 cities in. 
eleven states and two provinces and Brazil. Among them 
there were 62 employed officers; 88 member delegates 
were officers and committeemen; 51 expected to teach 
Bible classes, and 78 expected to be in Bible classes. 
This was not a school, but a conference of Y.M.C.A. 
leaders who considered it good and began to make plans 
for the following year. ‘The results of this effort led to 
the first formal Y.M.C.A. school at Silver Bay in 1903. 

The first school, or institute, as it was then called, was ~ 
a School of Methods for secretarial men only. Sessions 
were held in an old building back of the hotel which 
was known as the “barn.” ‘I'wenty-two students attend- 
ed during the month of August, most of them newly- 
employed secretaries. ‘hey met five times a day in addi- 
tion to physical and aquatic exercises in the afternoon. 

Among the leaders of this first school were Dr. L. L. 
Doggett, then President of the Springfield Y.M.C.A. 
College; and Fred S. Goodman of the International 
Committee, and Edwin F. See, General Secretary of the 
Brooklyn Y.M.C.A. Mr. George T. Hepbron, then a 
secretary of the International Committee, had charge 
of the recreation of the school. In that capacity he in- 
vited Dr. George J. Fisher to present several lectures 
on the administration of athletics. ‘There was no formal 
course on physical work in the school. 

This school or institute was considered a marked suc- 
cess, so a second institute was planned on broader lines 
for 1904. This included secretarial and physical work 
training, the latter under the leadership of Dr. George 
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J. Fisher. There were twenty-six students of whom 
eighteen were in secretarial and eight in physical 
courses. 

The success of the two institutes in 1903 and 1904 
and the interest they aroused in the local Associations 
convinced the Lake George Committee that larger plans 
should be made. 

Accordingly, the Committee called Dr. L. L. Doggett 
to serve as Dean of the Silver Bay Institutes, and asso- 
ciated with him were: Mr. C. K. Ober, Registrar for 
Secretarial Course; Dr. George J. Fisher, Dean of the 
Physical Department; Mr. J. R. Boardman, Dean of the 
County Work Department; Mr. John Moore, Dean of 
the Railroad Department. ‘The faculty included other 
secretaries of the International Committee, general sec- 
retaries of local Associations, physical directors, state 
secretaries and two members of the faculty of the Spring- 
field College. 

In 1905, Dr. Doggett set up a three-year graded course 
which greatly increased the interest in the school and 
attendance rose to 91. There were 279 students in 1907; 
389 in 1908; and 596 in 1911. 

Courses were soon increased in number, not being 
confined to methods but including Bible Study, Evan- 
gelism, Sociology, Psychology and Association History. 

‘The conditions under which the school was conduct- 
ed during the early years were difficult. There was great 
confusion on the grounds due to the presence of many 
vacationists and other conference groups. The small 
institute groups were lost in the crowd, so that unity and 
loyalty to the school were hard to develop. Besides all 
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this, the vacation girls would sing out from the porch or 
march along calling ‘‘Are you here for a toot or do you 
belong to the institute?” One of the students replied by 
composing the song which was later popular in the 
school. 
“We are, we are, we are, we are the institute 

And every single one of us 

Is tooting for the rest of us 

We are, we are, we are, we are the institute.” 
The faculty had difficulty in getting homework out of 
school hours. The students found plenty of alibis. ‘The 
_ lights were poor; school books were lost in the hotel 
library; and besides—they were there mostly on vacation 
and could not be expected to work too hard. 

Dr. Doggett was Dean of the Silver Bay School from 
1904 to 1911 when he resigned because of heavy duties 
in the College. He had built the school from a small 
group of twenty-two students to a graded three-year 
school, conducted through August of each year, and 
which in 1911 had twelve departments, an enrollment 
of 596 students, and a faculty of 85 members. Students 
came from 42 states and provinces and included one or 
more from Australia, China, India, Korea, Canal Zone, 
Mexico and South America. Members of the faculty 
were drawn from the best colleges and universities in- 
cluding Cornell, Yale, Harvard, Oberlin, Northwestern 
Medical, Temple, Hartford School of Religious Edu- 
cation, New York University, and Rochester Theo- 
logical Seminary. 

When Dr. Doggett resigned, the Lake George Com- 
mittee secured Mr. Fred S$. Goodman, Religious Work 
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From 1918 to 1935 Silver Bay operated a Boys’ School during 
the winter months. Parts of the Inn, library, store and other 
buildings were winterized. Here is the faculty and staff of the 


school in 1932. (Our superintendent, Louis Spelman will be 
seen seated second from the right.) 


Below is another faculty, part of the group who trained scout 
leaders at Silver Bay in 1912. They look as though it surely 
was serious business! 
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Dr. Finley Williamson brought the Westminster Choir School 
to Silver Bay in 1933 for summer session. The combined choirs 
of neighboring churches joined this choir for a great out-door 
music festival in front of the auditorium. 


One of the groups to use Silver Bay campus was the Inter- 
national Y’s Men’s Club, the service club of the YMCA. This is 


the convention of 1936. 


Director of the International Committee to serve as 
Principal in 1912. After three years Mr. Goodman was 
made President, which post he held until he retired 
from the Y.M.C.A. in 1922. ° 

Mr. Goodman was deeply conscious of the needs and 
problems of the Young Men’s Christian Association. He 
thought of the school as a great institution for the “‘in- 
spiration, intellectual quickening, professional growth 
and spiritual energizing of the official leaders of the 
Y.M.C.A.’s within its reach.’ His constant emphasis on 
Bible study—devotional, rather than critical—left a 
mark on nearly 10,000 young men who came under the 
influence of the school and later scattered to the ends 
of the earth. 

In 1913, while Mr. Goodman was Principal, the Lake 
George Committee was incorporated under the name 
of ‘The Eastern Association School. The Board was in- 
creased to twenty-seven members, so that it was widely 
representative of those who were most deeply interested 
in the school. (See list of Incorporators in Appendix B.) 

The quality of the School during Mr. Goodman’s 
term of office was high. ‘The introduction of college pro- 
fessors into the Faculty brought new ideas and new 
problems. ‘There was much discussion of the real pur- 
pose of the school, debated in terms of “‘technical efh- 
ciency’ versus “spiritual emphasis.” In 1916, Mr. Good- 
man stated that “the chief business of this training 
school should be not to make highly skilled executive 
experts, but to help young men to be exponents of spir- 
itual power.” 

THe FisH—ER GyMNASIUM (1916-17)—The Physical 
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work of the Y.M.C.A. school had been limited for years — 
because of inadequate facilities. In 1916, the students 
took the initiative and appointed a committee to raise 
funds to be used for the construction of a new gym- 
nasium. They raised approximately $1600.00 among 
themselves and then presented a resolution to the au- 
thorities urging that immediate steps be taken to pro- — 
vide a fund for building an adequate gymnasium..Mr. 
George D. Pratt, Chairman of the Physical Department 
of the International Committee pledged $5000.00 on 
condition that the students raise a similar amount. ‘This 
assured the success of the effort, so a site was chosen and 
ground broken in August 1916. 

The building provides two gymnasiums 40x 60 feet 
each, a fine reception room, classrooms, lockers and 
showers. It was dedicated on August 14, 1917 by the 
governor of New York as the George J. Fisher Gymna- 
sium. The total cost was $24,000.00. It has proved to be 
not only an asset for physical training but for many 
social and recreational purposes as well. 

THE RicHArD Morse Hatt—By 1917, the Y.M.C.A. 
school had reached such proportions that it became im- 
perative to erect or secure new buildings. ‘The manage- 
ment of the school at that time conceived the idea and 
organized the activity which resulted in the purchase, 
remodeling, equipping and partially endowing of the 
building now known as the Richard Morse Hall. It was 
originally a museum to house the collections of Mr. 
Silas H. Paine. Recognizing the need of the schools, he 
sold it to the Eastern Association School in September 
1917 with the understanding that it should be turned 
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over to the Silver Bay Association which held all other 
properties. Mr. Paine not only made financial conces- 
sions but gave $1500.00 worth of books to the library. 
The total cost to the Eastern Association School was 
approximately $15,000.00. 

The Eastern Association School was at its best in 1917 
when the United States entered World War I. This 
called at once for the entrance of large numbers of 
Y.M.C.A. men to work with our armed services at home 
and abroad. ‘The National War Work Council approved 
a ‘‘standard plan,” which was developed by the training 
agencies and other experienced Y.M.C.A. leaders. The 
Council also named the Eastern Association School as 
one of the approved training agencies. Mr. Paul Super 
of the Secretarial Bureau of the International Commit- 
tee was appointed Dean of the course and later Mr. Jay 
A. Urice was made Associate Dean. A faculty of approxi- 


mately fifty members, including college professors, 


physicians and leading Association secretaries and a 
special staff for the military features of the program 
were appointed. ‘This war work course included such 
subjects as: Army Association Administration; ‘The 
American Army; Military History; First Aid; Army 
Association Methods; Relation to Army Officers; Mod- 
ern Methods of Warfare; Hygiene and Army Recreation 
Work. Besides these, there were special opportunities 
for Bible study and other forms of Christian training. 

By the summer of 1918, the War Work Council ruled 
that all workers who expected to serve three months or 
more with the Armed Forces must have the prescribed — 
training. New subjects were included in the course, in- 
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cluding The Technique of Association Work in Camp; 
Background of Association History; History of the War 
and the Countries at War; Bible and Religious Leader- 
ship Methods and an “Intensive French” Course. 

In commenting on the importance of this war work 
training, Mr. Goodman states that the whole Silver Bay 
Program was affected by the war. ‘The emergency train- 
ing of hundreds of war work secretaries in his opinion 
was probably the most important thing the Eastern As- 
sociation School had done during its lifetime. 

The years following the war were marked by great 
confusion in the thinking of leaders in all walks of life. 
The breakdown of authority, the resulting moral lapse, 
and the lessening of religious interest were problems 
that concerned the whole religious world and were 
naturally reflected in Silver Bay. ‘Therefore, in order to 
find what problems were really concerning the Y.M.C.A. 
brotherhood, Mr.Goodman sent a questionnaire to 200 
secretaries requesting them to say frankly what they 
thought ought to be discussed in the Silver Bay curric- 
ulum. ‘The replies revealed the depths of anxiety in the 
minds of the best men in the Association. Among those 
replies were these questions: 

Shall the Evangelical Test be modified or abandoned? 

Has dancing a part in the Y.M.C.A. program? 

What religious methods are best for use in changing 

conditions? 

How overcome unjust criticism? 

Shall women and girls be admitted to membership? 

How can we democratize the Movement? 

The Forum Idea—Can we stand for it? 
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How shall we treat radicals? 

What is the place of the summer schools in the peace 

erar 

As a result of these discussions, the idea arose that the 
Eastern Association School at Silver Bay should place 
major emphasis upon increased ability and effectiveness 
of the secretary as a workman. The development of 
this idea fell to the lot of Mr. Jay A. Urice who was then 
Dean of the Faculty. Upon recommendation of Mr. 
Goodman, Mr. Urice was elected as Principal of the 
Eastern Association School and succeeded Mr. Good- 
man in 1923. 

The committee and faculty of the school then set 
about the task of devising a curriculum to meet the 
needs of the changing educational and religious think- 
ing of the day. As a result, the whole program was re- 
vised and a new approach —the Project Method — was 
introduced. 

While this radical transition had its critics, Dr. 
Thornton B. Penfield,* who had been related to the 
school from its early days said: ‘““This past season was 
by all means the most satisfactory in the history of the 
school’s work. There was frank and fearless facing of 
facts—a search for truth—a building of program on the 
needs of each student.’’ At the close of his twenty years 
of relation to the Silver Bay School, in 1923, Mr. Good- 
man said: ‘““To Jay A. Urice, more than to any other 
man, is due the credit of raising the educational stand- 


*Few men have given more devoted and continuous service to Silver Bay than 
Dr. Penfield. As Secretary of the Silver Bay School and as a member of the 
Board of the Silver Bay Association he has supported the ideals and work 
of Silver Bay through most of these fifty years. 


ards of efficiency, and the coordination of all depart- 
ments of the Eastern Association School.” 

In 1923, Mr. C. K. Calhoun of Toronto, Canada suc 
ceeded Mr. Goodman as President of the Eastern Asso- 
ciation School. Mr. Urice was still Principal and held 
that post until 1926 when he resigned to give full time 
to his responsibilities with the National Council of the 
Y.M.C.A. 

Under President Calhoun’s leadership, the school 
functioned in a business-like manner. He cleared up 
the debt and the record states that he “steadily lifted 
high standards for the school in broad and cultural 
thinking, practical service and in personal Christian 
living.” Following Mr. Urice’s resignation as Principal, 
the President had associated with him a “Dean of the 
Instruction Staff.”” He was Mr. Robert L. Ewing. 

In spite of the high hopes for the new educational 
methods inaugurated in the Silver Bay experiment, by 
1930 there was a definite feeling in Association circles 
that the summer schools, as then conducted, were not 
best adapted to present training needs. This was reflect- 
ed in declining attendance. These conditions led to a 
series of conferences with home and personnel divisions 
of the National Council which in turn resulted in the 
appointment of a special committee with Mr. A. L. 
Klemer of the Home Division as its Executive Officer, 
and Mr. Owen Pence of the Personnel Division as Di- 
rector of the School. In 1931, President Calhoun re- 
signed and was succeeded by Mr. Robert B. Reeves. 

President Reeves quickly realized that he was faced 
with a very serious problem in connection with the 
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Eastern Association School. He called a special meeting 
of Y.M.C.A. leaders in August 1931 to consider this 
problem, which affected not only the Silver Bay School 
but all of the training agencies as well. ‘The temper of 
this group revealed the seriousness of the situation. Dr. 
W. D. Weatherford took the position that the “whole 
summer school enterprise as now conducted is doomed.” 
He felt that it would be foolish, however, to scrap the 
present continuation training plan. Mr. Walter Wood 
commented that “we have had an oversupply of tech- 
nicians in the past. We are now ready for a period of 
prophets.” 

~ Mr. S. Wirt Wiley stated that “the summer school, as 
we have held it, is done. The colleges and universities 
are taking over the technical courses.” 

The school was not held in 1931 due, in part, to eco- 
nomic conditions and part to the International Conven- 
tion of the Y.M.C.A. which absorbed the interest of the 
Movement. The management of Silver Bay was serious- 
ly affected thereby, for all plans had been made for the 
Conference. 

The school was again conducted in 1932 with Mr. 
Ivan B. Rhodes as chairman of a coordinating commit- 
tee consisting of Messrs. C. K. Calhoun, E. H. T. Foster, 
J. W. McCandless, J. J. McConnell, Urban Williams, 
Robert B. Reeves and J. A. Urice. 

This was really not a school but a series of conferences 
with discussions growing out of prepared statements. 
A serious effort was made, however, to appraise the dif- 
ficult situation in which the schools, as well as the whole 
Y.M.C.A. movement, were functioning. The basic prob- 
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lems lay in the moral confusion and economic tensions 
of the times, and the great task of the Y.M.C.A. was to 
“help persons to understand themselves and the world 
they live in.”’ 

A similar conference was held in 1933, and in 1934 
the Eastern Association School announced a series of 
““Imstitutes” for secretaries and laymen. Mr. Urban Wil- 
liams was President and Mr. Ivan Rhodes was Chairman 
of the Program Committee. The theme of these insti- 
tutes still reflected the confusion and uncertainties of 
1932 —“Finding Our Way in a Time of Social Evolu- 
tion.” 

In the meantime, the sense of fellowship which had 
been a big factor in the Eastern Association School, 
seemed to be lost. As a result, a new organization came 
into being to meet that need as well as to “maintain high 
standards of professional leadership in aspects of secre- 
tarial responsibility. ‘This was the ‘‘Association of Secre- 
taries of the Y.M.C.A. in North America,” formed at 
Silver Bay in June 1936. 

The presence of a new organization with purposes 
similar to those of the Eastern Association School, was 
a cause of some concern to the school authorities which 
were the legally authorized body for conducting train- 
ing programs at Silver Bay. However, plans were made 
for a “joint” conference in 1938, which was duly an- 
nounced as the “New Silver Bay Conference’ with 
“radical departure from previous conference proce- 
dures.’’ This “departure” meant that the secretaries 
were coming together, not as a group of secretarial insti- 
tutes, but in one fellowship of Christian professional 
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workers “‘facing the issues and problems of our Move- 
ment not as specialists in the various phases of its work, 
but simply and unitedly as Y.M.C.A. secretaries.” ‘The 
method of setting up program items was different, but 
basically it was a series of conferences rather than tech- 
nical institutes. 

The conferences in 1939 and 1940 were much the 
same; the latter being announced as the “‘last word in 
professional conference method.” ‘The next year, how- 
ever, (1941) the war emergency had arisen calling for 
an accelerated program of training. For this purpose a 
“Specific Skills Institute’? was announced, which was 
also called a ‘“‘Grass Roots Conference’”’ because of its 
close relation to local problems. 

The years 1942 and 1943 were war years in which the 
Eastern Association School assumed the responsibility 
for ‘‘Gearing the Association to Meet War Time Needs.” 
_ The major portion of the program was the Specific Skills 
Institute—a series of seminars for practical men, led by 
experienced leaders on specific Association skills. 

In 1945 no conferences were held due to war time 
travel restrictions. 

The resumption of college credit courses in 1947 for 
younger secretaries in training and for older men: who 
wanted “refresher”. courses brought a. new and very 
helpful element into the training program at Silver Bay. 
They dealt primarily with the history of, and trends in, 
the Y.M.C.A.; Social Group Work; Community Organ- 
ization; Religious Leadership and Counseling and 
Guidance. The addition of these courses under the 
leadership of Springfield College, adds a third member 


to the cooperating team that now provides the training 
of Y.M.C.A. secretaries at Silver Bay. The Eastern Asso- 
ciation School stands as the permanent corporate body 
which deals with matters of legal concern. ‘The Associ- 
ation of Secretaries is the active, ever-changing body of 
secretaries which studies the training needs of the Move- 
ment and devises program activities to meet those needs. 
The Springfield College adds the scholastic touch which 
insures quality and high standards of content and meth- 
ods of secretarial training for those who enter its special 
courses. 

In looking back over fifty years of the Y.M.C.A. train- 
ing program for secretaries at Silver Bay, one is im- 
pressed by the fact that its leaders and its constituency 
seemed never to be satisfied with what was being done. 
When the school was at its height, there were murmur- 
ings that it could be done better and that no pains 
should be spared in finding the better way. When one 
plan did not meet the need of the changing times an- 
other was tried. That, too, in time was discarded if nec- 
essary, for “‘change’’ was the key word in the environ- 
ment in which the Young Men’s Christian Association 
was working. Few periods in American history have 
suffered such severe dislocations as the fifty years in 
which the Silver Bay School has operated. 

The Silver Bay School has had a glorious tradition, 
in spite of all difficulties it has faced. It must always be 
remembered that while the discussions as to content and 
method were being carried on, the school continued to 
function. ‘Thousands of secretaries and laymen not only 
found help in their professional Association problems, 
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but perhaps, above all, they found a truly great fellow- 
ship at Silver Bay. 

One secretary expressed his deep appreciation of his 
Silver Bay experience in these words: He rejoiced in 
“the opportunity to know and learn from the older 
leaders; to know the enthusiastic young leaders; and to 
have fellowship with them and their families — these 
young men into whose hands will fall the professional 
destinies of the Y.M.C.A.—to have the spiritual leader- 
ship of conference speakers; to have the opportunity of 
learning the technical skills of my profession; to relax 
and have fun in the beautiful atmosphere of the campus 
and Lake George; to meditate with men of like minds; 
to feel that Iam a part of a fellowship of men united by 
a common loyalty to Jesus Christ for the purpose of 
building a Christian society.”” While these goals prevail, 
changes may come and methods may go but the Silver 
Bay training programs for Y.M.C.A. secretaries will 
rest secure from year to year. 
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Chapter VI 


THE SILVER BAY BOYS’ SCHOOL 
1918-1935 


THE Silver Bay Association has always been intrigued 
with the idea of operating the facilities of Silver Bay on 
a year ‘round basis. So, when a proposal was made on 
October 11, 1916 to establish a high grade school for 
boys, 1t was received with keen interest. 

Mr. Harry Wade Hicks, representing the Missionary 
Education Movement on the Board of Trustees of the 
Silver Bay Association, made this proposal and urged 
that a thorough investigation be made of the problems 
of organization, supervision, educational and religious 
standards and the necessary property requirements for 
such a school. ‘The question was given consideration for 
several months, during which the Board became divided 
—some for, some against the proposal. Finally, on March 
5, 1917, Mr. Hicks proposed that Mr. C. C. Michener 
be employed, with title of “‘President of the Silver Bay 
Association,”” and given the responsibility for raising 
$100,000.00 which was deemed necessary to launch the 
school. Five visitors were present in that Board Meeting 
to support the proposal—Messrs. Gilbert Beaver, Fred 
S. Goodman, E. M. Robinson, E. M. McBrier, and Dr. 
George J. Fisher. Those who questioned the practica- 
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bility of the school plan were Messrs. William D. Mur- 
ray, James Speers and Frank Pearsall who were not 
convinced of the need for such a school and also foresaw 
the heavy financial obligation which they would have 
to assume. Walter Wood was among those favoring the 
plan. The final vote of the Board resulted in a tie and 
the decision was deferred to a later meeting. 

On March 19, 1917, Mr. Hicks presented a supple- 
mentary report to the Board, after which Mr. Fred B. 
Shipp moved that the school be undertaken as soon as 
a fund of $100,000.00 should be subscribed and a qualli- 
fied headmaster secured. ‘This motion was carried with 
the understanding that subscriptions were to become 
binding when $75,000.00 had been pledged. ‘The Board 
also voted to revise the charter to provide for conduct- 
ing of a school, and to employ Mr. Michener with the 
title of President of the Silver Bay Association. In Au- 
gust, the name “‘Silver Bay School’ was chosen, a mini- 
mum tuition fee of $750.00 set and a campaign for 
$100,000.00 was authorized. Due to war conditions these 
plans moved slowly until in June 1918, the thrilling 
news came that Mr. and Mrs. Paine would give $100,- 
000.00 in the name of their son, on condition that the 
school be opened in the fall. 

Thus, the plans for the Silver Bay School were assured 
and construction was soon under way to winterize and 
remodel old buildings and erect new facilities. Esti- 
mates for the initial preparation of the school were 
$188,500.00 and pledges of $35,000.00 toward the grand 
total were announced. 

The Silver Bay School opened on October 1, 1918 
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with an enrollment of eleven students. The maximum 
goal was one hundred. The standards of scholarship and 
character were high for both students and faculty. 
Teachers were to be non-smokers and later definite 
rules were laid down to prohibit dancing, card playing 
and breaking of the Sabbath. 

By 1920, the quality and scholastic standing of the 
school were recognized by a number of the larger col- 
leges including Harvard, Cornell, Oberlin and Vander- 
bilt, which accepted graduates from Silver Bay School 
without examination. The student body grew, ranging 
between sixty-five and eighty-five, but never reached the 
goal of one hundred. ‘Tuition rates had to be raised to 
$900.00 and later to $1250.00 in an attempt to meet ris- 
ing costs. 

‘There were many fine features of the school which 
were recognized by educators and deeply appreciated 
by parents. The ideal winter environment; the unusual 
religious and character emphasis; the out-of-doors work 
program under faculty leadership. ‘This outdoor life 
will long be remembered by the boys who built roads 
and bridges, harvested the ice crop, and cut and hauled 
timber from the deep woods. ‘The boys were a cred- 
its against their tuition for such work. 

In order to help worthy boys, a Brotherhood Fund 
was established to provide loans to students which were 
to be repaid after graduation. Not more than one-third 
of the students were to receive such help, but the Fund 
was always under pressure to extend that limitation. 

The estimates for establishing the school were made 
before the Armistice in 1918. It was soon found that 
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postwar prices made those estimates worthless. But the 
work had to go on, with the result that a heavy deficit 
was reported in 1921, due in part, however, to operating 
costs. ‘here was some talk of giving up the school, but 
President Michener urged that the Board had a legal 
and moral obligation to the Paines and other friends 
who had given approximately $225,000.00 toward the 
enterprise. | | 

In August 1922, Mr. Michener resigned as President 
of the Silver Bay Association and was succeeded by Mr. 
Charles R. ‘Towson. Mr. ‘Towson at once set about to 
put the school on a sound financial basis. ‘Tuition was 
raised and expenses were cut, but by the end of the year 
there was still a serious deficit and Mrs. Paine came to 
the rescue with a gift of $10,000.00. ‘The following year 
the deficit was $33,000.00 which called for a complete 
reorganization of the school and reduction of expenses 
all around. ‘There were then seventeen faculty mem- 
bers, and eighty-two students at $900.00 tuition per 
year. The non-teaching Principal, Mr. George M. Wil- 
cox, was succeeded by Mr. R. C. French who continued 
his teaching as well. Other expenses were cut to the 
limit. Mr. Towson was still convinced that the school 
could be made to pay. 

At this critical stage in the school’s history, a great 
financial campaign was under way to clear all obliga- 
tions of the Silver Bay Association, including the school. 
The success of this effort lifted the burden from the 
school and in 1927 Mr. McBrier, Treasurer of the Silver 
Bay Association, reported to the Board that all debts 
were paid. 
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Then came the crash of 1929 and the depression 
which followed. New debts piled up and in 1930 Mr. 
Towson offered to resign as President of the Silver Bay 
Association. The Board assured him that if he left at 
that time the school would have to be abandoned. So he 
stayed in loyalty to the school itself. 

In the midst of these trying days an educational ex- 
pert was called in. He was Mr. Preston W. Search of 
Holyoke, Massachusetts. After spending a week in the 
school, he gave a glowing report of his impressions of 
the school. He said in part: “I beg to report that I have 
found no other school in America that so well approxi- 
mates my own ideals as to what a great school should be. 
I candidly say it surpasses my own dreams.’’ After prais- 
ing Principal French as a “most remarkable educator’’ 
and the faculty members as “‘experts of more than usual 
college grade in the high quality of instruction” he said 
“The distinguishing thing of your Silver Bay School is 
its most exceptional spirit, its high, sound quality... 
your school is not an institution—it is an organization 
where everything blends in most remarkable unity as a 
result of noble ideals, inspirational companionship and 
teaching and responsive student endeavor. Your boys’ 
church of voluntary individual membership is some- 
thing new in education . .. the school presents the finest 
exhibition of character-building and preparation for 
manhood I have ever witnessed in any school... . Amer- 
ica needs this school as an example of educational ideal- 
ism ...1t must be preserved.” 

These were comforting words but they could not 
alter the hard economic facts with which the school was 
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When Silver Bay was founded in 1902, there was discussion of 
“industrial work.” 1952 will bring to the campus the 34th An- 
nual Conference on Human Relations in Industry. Pictured 
here is the 1940 group. This conference at Silver Bay has been 
the model for similar programs throughout the country. 


In earlier years, guests were not allowed to dress for swimming 
in their rooms and cross the campus in such informal attire. 
The bathhouse furnished dressing rooms for all bathers but no 
showers. 
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Beginning in 1939 Dr. Henry Winters Luce sponsored an an- 
nual Pacific Area Seminar. The 1940 group is pictured here. 
(Dr. and Mrs. Luce may be seen in the center of the group.) 


In the spring of 1907 an auditorium was erected. It was used in 
unfinished condition but on July Ist, was burned to the ground. 
The immediate action of the Board resulted in the building of 
the present auditorium in 1908. 


taced. In 1932, the Board of ‘Trustees of the Silver Bay 
Association voted to close the school. But the faculty 
offered and were given permission to continue the 
school, depending on tuition received for their support. 
For two years their idealism bore them up but on Janu- 
ary 31, 1935, the Silver Bay School was closed definitely. 
There was small comfort in the fact that other boys’ 
schools of long standing had been forced to close their 
doors. 

Thus, the golden dream of Hicks, Michener, the 
Paines and the Faculty, crashed under the economic 
forces of the depression and perished on the threshold 
of its potential greatness. Although a financial failure, 
there is no question that the lives of many boys were 
influenced for good. The graduates and former students 
pay tribute to it and some of them still express the hope 
that it may be revived at some future time. The me- 
morial on the organ in the Helen Hughes Memorial 
Chapel to Harrington Spear Paine, and the one at the 
entrance to the auditorium at the foot of the bell tower 
to Headmaster Robert Carver French, will keep it fresh 
in our memories. It was not a failure from the stand- 
point of Christian character-building. 

Louis SPELMAN — As one of the seniors in service at 
Silver Bay, Mr. Louis Spelman deserves more than pass- 
ing mention. Born in Germany in 1886, he came to 
America and got his first job in Syracuse, New York. 
His early education was in the Y.M.C.A. night school at 
Syracuse and in the local high school. In 1909, he ac- 
cepted a job at the request of Mr. P. F. Jerome at the 
International Committee office on 124 East 28th Street, 
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New York City. While working as stock clerk, desk 
clerk and building superintendent, he studied archi- 
tecture in Y.M.C.A. night school and Mechanics Insti- 
tute. In 1913, he came to Silver Bay as Assistant Super- 
intendent and took charge of bookkeeping, payroll and 
store and stock after season. During this time he con- 
tinued his studies in architecture with the Interna- 
tional Correspondence School in Scranton, Pennsyl- 
vania. When the Silver Bay Boys’ School was started in 
1918, he taught Mathematics and Bible while super- 
vising the outdoor work of students. Later he had full 
charge of the Science Department of the School. Dur- 
ing these years, Mr. Spelman took a three-year course 
in German with the Extension Department of Wiscon- 
sin University. 

In 1935 the Boys’ School was closed and Mr. Spelman 
was given the care of all property, the work he has done 
for seventeen years. 

Mr. Spelman has a family of four boys and two girls, 
all of whom are well-educated and either in homes or 
in good positions. 
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Chapter VII 


‘THE EMPS 


“WE ARE the Emps of Silver Bay!’’ Yes, they are the 
Emps, swinging along across the campus, through the 
porch and into the dining-room, singing their songs of 
welcome and good cheer, spoofing the guests and cap- 
turing the hearts of every conference group that comes 
to Silver Bay. It is literally true that: 

‘“As they go marching, and the band begins to play 

You can hear the people shouting 

The Emps of Silver Bay’ 
They sing their songs, take the cheers of conference 
guests and noisily and happily move out to do the work 
of the day in kitchen, store or dining-room, on lake or 
lawn or at household tasks. here were some 240 of 
them in 1950, and without them there could be no Sil- 
ver Bay. 

Officially, the term “Emps” includes all Silver Bay staff 
members regardless of age or position but in common 
usage it applies to the age group 18-25 years. Of the 240 
Emps, selected from 800 applicants in 1950, there were 
160 college students drawn from many states, and sev- 
eral foreign countries. ‘Today the staff 1s twice as large 
as it was in 1920, not because of larger numbers of 
guests, but because of greater services to these guests. 


The Emps are guided in their service by a Student 
Staff Manual, which was prepared by the Personnel 
Committee of the Board of ‘Trustees. ‘This manual out- 
lines the objectives of the Silver Bay Association and 
requires the student staff to agree to abide by its rulings 
and to cooperate with the management in carrying out 
the program of Silver Bay. All personnel policy is in 
harmony with the personnel policies of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association. 

The Emps have their own organization with elected 
officers, which dates from 1928 and has functioned most 
actively since the late thirties. ‘Their “Annual”’ called 
“Baylights” was first published in 1937 and has been a 
big feature ever since. They have committees that are 
responsible for Sunday vespers, an annual show, social 
functions, boathouse round-table and various other ac- 
tivities. The Program Department of Silver Bay uses 
the various talents of the Emps for the enrichment of 
the whole campus program. ‘They sing in the choir, glee 
club and male octet; play in a remarkable concert or- 
chestra; put on dramatic features; and participate in 
various tournaments in soft ball, basketball and tennis. 

‘The most substantial effort of the Emps was their 
helping to create a beautiful recreation center out of the 
old and almost unused luggage house on the dock. In 
1940, a small group of Emps were chatting in the store 
one evening when someone proposed that they have a 
recreation center of their own. George and Carol Max- 
well, Ike Mabee, Barbara Soper, Lenny Arnold and Ben 
Foot were the leaders, with George Maxwell carrying 
the initiative. he question of site was at once discussed. 
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Mr. Spelman was consulted and after a careful study of 
the possible sites on the campus, the old luggage room 
on the dock was selected. It could be remodeled and the 
Emps set themselves to it. In June 1941, construction 
began, using the old baggage house as the center. 
Throughout the summer, the Emps, using all the tools 
of the building game, worked hard in their leisure 
hours. By the end of the season their dream was a reality. 
In order to finance the project, they gave shows in the 
auditorium, and assessed themselves from their meager 
income. 

The Employee Recreation Center now stands as a 
much-used monument to the initiative and resource- 
fulness of that original group and to those who have 
worked hard to improve it and maintain it in good con- 
dition. ‘The E.R.C. (pronounced “‘irk’’) is the scene of 
carefully-planned Saturday night dance parties, table 
tennis matches and of luxurious lounging around a 
beautiful stone fireplace. ‘The large boat dock adjoining 
the E.R.C. is decorated on a sunny afternoon with sun- 
ning bodies of Emps, while from the loud-speaker will 
usually be heard the strains of a dance orchestra from 
the automatic record player inside. 

The staff at Silver Bay, being composed largely of 
professional people and students, maintains that there 
is Just as much dignity in any job as the worker takes to 
it. The following quote from Bay’s Rays, the staff quar- 
terly news sheets, stated: 

“The father of one of our new waitresses was much 
concerned that his daughter was going to work at Silver 
Bay. He felt it would be menial work and much beneath 
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her dignity. A letter was written him pointing out the 
type of Emp we have and what they do. A portion of 
that letter is worth quoting: 

“I think it might comfort you to know that you be- 
long to a company of very fine parents represented at 
Silver Bay by their offspring. Here are some personal 
facts. , 

“There are approximately 160 college students on 
the staff. The daughter of a college president is a clerk 
in the store. ‘The son of a college president is a soda jerk. 
Another son of a college president is a dishwasher. ‘The 
son and daughter of a Chinese delegate to the UN are 
icecream maker and waitress. The daughter of the am- 
bassador from the Netherlands in Washington is a wait- 
ress. Ihe son of the executive secretary of Silver Bay is 
a wash-room cleaner and leader of the Silver Bay orches- 
tra. A Moslem girl, native of India and student at Vas- 
sar, is a waitress. A daughter of the president of the New 
York Synod of Lutheran churches is a waitress. The son 
of an officer in the New York office of the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches is a bellboy. Sons and daughters of ‘“Y”’ 
secretaries, business executives and ministers, make a 
large group. At least a half dozen are Phi Beta Kappa’s. 
There were about 800 applicants for some 200 positions 
this year.” 

‘THE Emps FELLOwsHip—There is an Emps Fellow- 
ship which had its origin in 1937 when Harold Keltner, 
Bertram Froidevaux, Charles Herschleb, Louis Spel- 
man, Ernestine Loos, Mr. and Mrs. Ken Brooks and Dr. 
Wilson Dodd drew up a plan to improve Silver Bay. 
Under the pines at Forest Lodge they decided on the 


objectives of the Fellowship which included: 

1) Promoting fellowship among those who had 
worked at Silver Bay. 

2) Preserving the Silver Bay spirit. 

3) Working out methods for raising money to im- 
prove the grounds and facilities. 

Dr. Wilson Dodd was chosen President and Ken 
Brooks was chosen as Secretary-Treasurer. Within two 
years the Fellowship had raised over $4000.00 which 
was used chiefly for improvement of the Emps’ living 
quarters. In 1947, they were sponsoring a fund for the 
erection of the Parlin Memorial Boys’ Dormitory. 

One of the remarkable things about the student staff 
Emps is that they never grow old. ‘They are the embodi- 
ment of perennial youth. To an old-timer they look the 
same today as they did forty years ago. ‘They act much 
the same—always bringing joy and cheer to the confer- 
ence guests. Buildings grow old and decay; manage- 
ments come and go; financial and administration prob- 
lems turn the older staff members gray—but the Emps 
go on and on in their wholesome heartening ways—ever 
cheerful, and helpful, reminding guests of their own 
youthful days and of their own sons and daughters who 
are away from home. 

Mr. E. W. Barnes, Executive Director of Silver Bay 
says of the Emps: “It would be difficult to imagine a 
staff which is more naturally congenial. It is dominated 
by both students and older adults who live with a pur- 
pose, who have at least a latent sense of mission and who 
do not measure all values by a materialistic yardstick.” 

‘The Emps are not only timeless, interracial and inter- 


national but they are doubtless one of the most versatile 
groups to be found anywhere. This is strikingly shown 
when after a days work, and the serving of a conference 
of 700 guests at dinner, they turn up within an hour 
with an amazing array of talent. During one conference 
there appeared a thirty-piece orchestra, a male octet, a 
mixed chorus, a wind octet, a comedy skit that put the - 
delegates in the aisle and various excellent solo per- 
formances. The show, put on annually, draws an audi- 
ence from miles around Silver Bay. 

Believe it or not, the Emps are human. In their coun- 
cil meetings and forums and bull sessions their weak- 
nesses, hopes, fears and foibles are revealed. ‘The min- 
utes of one session dealt with the problem of lack of 
sleep. Emps were nervous and strained when tired. 
They suggested fewer late nights and curtailment of ac- 
tivities. They must eat more fruit and fresh vegetables. 
The rules must be enforced. They certainly must stop 
making bracelets out of the service spoons in the store. 
In fact they took up a collection to buy spoons to replace 
stock used by their erring but thoughtless members. 
Furthermore, the Emps are facing all of the problems of 
modern young people, and wistfully tell of their serious 
search for a philosophy of life grounded on deep reli- 
gious faith; for a code of morals that will give a sane 
assurance of right and wrong; for guidance in their 
plans for marriage and homes and future jobs. 

All who have attended a conference at Silver Bay 
know what the Emps have meant to them. But perhaps 
few realize what Silver Bay means to the hundreds of 
Emps who have come from year to year. A group of 
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Emps were asked to tell sincerely and frankly what Sil- 
ver Bay meant to them. The replies were interesting 
and very reassuring. One wag replied: 

‘Each time a group of us get together and start prais- 
ing Silver Bay we jokingly say ‘Silver Bay means Fellow- 
ship, Cooperation, Y.M.C.A., Mother, Spirit, Cheese’ 

(meaning a big posed grin) and then we all laugh. But 
upon a little introspection, Silver Bay does mean that 
through a spirit of cooperation we can enjoy Christian 
fellowship here and as long afterward as we continue in 
this same spirit.” 

The thing that was most in the minds of all was that 
they were living in a world that was different from any- 
thing they had known. It was their own life primarily 
of which they thought—the friendships, the fellowship 
of kindred spirits in the Emps’ own little world of Silver 
Bay. It was a life free from religious, racial, color or po- 
litical bias. ‘They called it Christian democracy at its 
best. It was a “‘way of life” that fulfills true Christian 
ideals. One said: “The higher values of life exist here as 
in no other place I have seen.” ‘Their attitude toward 
the larger conference and program life of Silver Bay was 
summed up: 3 

“Sure, it is hard work, but you feel that you are a part 
of something—work enough to give the feeling of co- 
operation and contribution in a worthwhile enterprise.” 

Here, at Silver Bay, people learned the hard lesson of 
living with all kinds of people—human relations. How 
much alike all people are when you know them! One 
cultivates tolerance and self-control in such a group. 

The beauty of Silver Bay naturally has as deep an in- 
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fluence on Emps as it does on guests. “It taught me to 
see God in nature.” “It is a haven of rest.” “A retreat 
from the materialistic world.” 

The thought of “‘sharing”’ was present: Sharing work, 
fun, thoughts, friendships and possessions. And they 
have shared, indeed. ‘They helped rebuild the audi- 
torium after the fire in 1908. They contributed to the 
campaigns to raise the debt on Silver Bay. ‘They are con- 
tributing to a fund to build a new boys’ dormitory. 
They shared heartily and vicariously in building the 
Recreation Center. 

One Emp summed up these experiences by saying: 
“The thrill of working with my peers who come from 
all over the earth, the inspiration that comes from con- 
ducted services, the contented and peaceful rest which 
comes when one listens to music vespers in the Chapel 
—this makes the fond memory of Silver Bay to me.” 

This closing thoughtful note comes from Priscilla 
Phillips: ‘Silver Bay means a chance to be with a group 
of people who are gathered together only at a place like 
Silver Bay. ‘They are of all kinds and of all religions. Yet 
there is harmony here with these many people who all 
have something to give to one another. Then, also, I find 
something to which to hold, some values to have for 
which so many of my age are groping. Then, too, along 
with the values, a beauty that makes one feel as if God 
were just a little nearer than anywhere else. It really is 
an intangible quality of this place that words cannot 
describe.” | 

“Silver Bay is in miniature what the world should 
Den } 
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Chapter VIII 


1934-1946 
THE RENAISSANCE OF SILVER BAY 
REORGANIZATION —MODERNIZATION 
FINANCIAL STATUS 
NEW PROGRAM POLICIES 
NEW RELATIONSHIP TO THE YOUNG MEN’S 
CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION 


REORGANIZATION OF SILVER Bay AssociATION — The 
period from 1934 to 1946 may well be called the Ren- 
aissance of Silver Bay. It was a time of rebuilding. ‘The 
organization, financial structure, program policy and 
the material assets of the Silver Bay Association were 
carefully restudied and many significant changes were 
made during this short span of twelve years. 

The depression years had almost forced Silver Bay to 
close its doors. So, in 1934, President C. R. ‘Towson and 
Mr. William D. Murray requested the General Board 
of the Young Men’s Christian Association to take over 
full responsibility for the property, program and finan- 
cial commitments of the Silver Bay Association. After 
due consideration, and recognizing the responsibility of 
the Y.M.C.A. for the continued service of the organiza- 
tion, the General Board authorized a loan of $5,000.00 
to tide the Silver Bay Association over the summer 
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months and to allow time for further study of the prob- 
lem. It did not consider it wise, legally or otherwise, to 
take actual title to the property. 

The chief condition of assistance, however, was that 
the Silver Bay Association should agree to a reorganiza- 
tion under the guidance of the General Board so that it 
would be thoroughly representative.* | 

The terms suggested by the Y.M.C.A. were accepted 
by the Silver Bay Association and in order to clear the 
way for complete reorganization, President ‘Towson and 
all members of the Board of ‘Trustees submitted their 
resignations in the late summer of 1934. Mr. J .E. Man- 
ley, General Secretary of the National Y.M.C.A. Move- 
ment proposed the following members of the new Board 
of ‘Trustees: 

From the Y.M.C.A.: Frederick W. Smith, L. T. War- 
ner, Roy V. Wright, John Pontius, O. T. Johnson and 
Jay A. Urice. 

From the Eastern Association School: Urban Wil- 
liams. 

From the Westminster Choir School: Dr. John F. 
Williamson. 

Representatives of the other using organizations were 
to be appointed later. This was all in harmony with the 
accepted policy that the Board of Trustees should be 
fully representative and that the using organizations 
should assume their full share of responsibility. 


*The original charter required that at all times there should be at least three 
representatives of the Young People’s Missionary Association and eleven 
member representatives from the Y.M.C.A. This provision was eliminated 
during Mr. Towson’s regime in order to make way for men of financial 
means to serve on the Board of Trustees. The Board thus lost its repre- 
sentative character. 
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REFINANCING—The new Board of Trustees at once 
faced the problem of liquidating the debt of $60,000.00 
which had brought about the crisis. They did the only 
thing that seemed adequate at the time; namely, placing 
a mortgage of $100,000.00 on the property and attempt- 

Ing to dispose of the mortgage certificates to creditors 
and friends. ‘The creditors accepted this method of sat- 
isfying their claims and the most urgent problem facing 
the Board was temporarily solved. 

At this time, the Y.M.C.A. purchased $15,000.00 of 
these bond certificates, including the previous loan of 
$5,000.00 in the amount. 

New EXECUTIVE SECRETARY — At this juncture, Mr. 
Charles A. Herschleb, formerly on the International 
Committee Staff in China and in the New York office, 
was chosen as the Executive Secretary of the Silver Bay 
Association, and began his term of office on October 
15th, 1934*. As he assumed his duties, Mr. Herschleb 
was faced with four major problems: The necessity of 
restoring the confidence of creditors, the community 
and friends of Silver Bay, the complete liquidation of 
the debt, the rehabilitation and modernization of the 
properties and the restudy of the Silver Bay program in 
the light of new conditions. 


*In November 1937, three years later, Mr. Parlin, Chairman of the Silver Bay 
Association, requested that these bonds be cancelled in order to help Silver 
Bay clear its debt. After careful study, the General Board deemed it unwise 
to take such action at that time. 


These bonds were held by the Y.M.C.A. until 1944. On April 4th of that 
year, Mr. Urban Williams, Chairman of the Silver Bay Association Cooper- 
ating Committee proposed that the General Board cancel $5,000.00 of the 
$15,000.00 investment and that the Silver Bay Association make settlement 
by a cash payment of $10,000.00. This was finally agreed to, and the obliga- 
tion held against Silver Bay was discharged in May 1944. 
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For two years the Executive Secretary visited indi- 
viduals and groups, telling them of his hopes and plans 
for Silver Bay, inspiring confidence and winning their 
renewed support. This patient, friendly effort, along 
with financial adjustments that were being made, com- 
pletely changed the attitude of the Silver Bay constitu- 
ency within that time and was one of the outstanding 
achievements in Silver Bay history. 

The Board of Trustees, after two years of preliminary 
work, then felt that the time was ripe for a financial 
effort to lift the mortgage on the property. ‘The eco- 
nomic outlook in 1936 was brighter so that an appeal 
for funds seemed likely to succeed. On December 11th, 
1936 the Board officially moved to launch a campaign 
for $100,000.00 to clear the mortgage and $50,000.00 for 
modernization of the property—a total of $150,000.00. 

Encouragement came at once from Mrs. Paine who 
said she would be pleased to contribute the $22,000.00 
in mortgage certificates which she held, on two condi- 
tions: first, that the debt be paid in full, and second, that 
the sides of the hotel be shingled at once. This was good 
news and her proposals were gladly accepted. By March 
1937, approximately $63,000.00 had been secured in 
pledges and assurances, so the Board felt confident of 
raising the full amount to cover indebtedness. In fact, 
they guaranteed the amount necessary to complete the 
fund. In May 1937, Mrs. Paine passed away, leaving 
$10,000.00 in her will for Silver Bay. Soon after, Mr. 
James H. Post returned $4,000.00 in mortgage certifi- 
cates and promised further help if necessary. 

The Board of ‘Trustees then made a careful restudy 
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of property needs and decided that a fund of $85,000.00 
for modernization should be raised. This estimate was 
revised in 1938 and new plans called for a campaign un- 
der the leadership of a professional concern to raise 
$64,425.00 for debt, $25,000.00 for capital working 
fund and $122,575.00 for rehabilitation and modern- 
ization of the properties, a total of $212,000.00. 

This campaign was not a success, but the Board qui- 
etly went about raising the original goal of $85,000.00. 
This was a long, drawn-out process, for it was not until 
January 1946 that a total of $72,613.32 had been 
pledged. In July 1946, a report to the Board stated that 
the Silver Bay Association was free from current debt. 

REsTUDY OF PROGRAM—It will be recalled that when 
the Silver Bay Association was formed, its purpose was 
to provide conference facilities for those organizations 
interested in Christian training. 

But when the negotiations were under way for assist- 
ing the Silver Bay enterprise by the Y.M.C.A., Mr. John 
E. Manley suggested a new approach to the whole 
Y.M.C.A. training program at Silver Bay. ‘““Representa- 
tives of the Y.M.C.A.” he said, “‘are interested in seeking 
to develop at Silver Bay a center for adult education, 
religious inspiration and recreation. ‘hey believe it 
may become an important factor in the life of the Asso- 
ciation Movement, as they make of it an institution for 
their members and for the training of committeemen 
and leaders. While the Y.M.C.A.’s will continue to send 
their secretaries to Silver Bay for short institutes, the 
largest service of Silver Bay to the Association Move-— 
ment in the future can be through well-conceived plans 
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for meeting the needs of lay members and officers.” ‘This 
was a change of emphasis from the early days when the 
major function of Silver Bay, from the Y.M.C.A. stand- 
point, was the training of its professional leadership. 
The training of laymen was a feature of Y.M.C.A. con- 
ferences from the start, but was a minor effort when 
compared to the training of secretaries. The needs for 
training had changed and the Silver Bay program must 
of necessity change to meet the current needs of its con- 
stituency. 

But the new Board under Mr. Herschleb’s leadership 
went further than Mr. Manley. ‘They asked themselves 

whether they were to be merely entertainers of confer- 
~ ences and group meetings, providing bed and board, or 
whether they were to be an active force, making richer 
and more effective the work of the conferences by the 
atmosphere they created and the way in which the facil- 
ities were made available. Furthermore, they saw the 
possibility of serving the thousands of young men and 
women, young married folks with children, and older 
people in the membership of the Association and in the 
churches. 

With these new objectives in mind, Mr. Herschleb, in 
1935, invited Dr. and Mrs. L. K. Hall of Springfield Col- 
lege to help develop a program along these lines. Dr. 
and Mrs. Hall, over a period of six years, laid the foun- 
dation of the new program, on the basis of securing 
trained leadership with an educational point of view; 
helping guests to attain new levels of achievement and 
expression through guidance rather than through com- 
petition; and the promotion of interest and provision of 
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opportunity to develop skills for all ages. Quality was 
the goal in all that was attempted. 

The total program of Silver Bay under this new ap- 
proach was three-fold in nature. (1) The conferences 
conducted by the participating organizations (nine in 
1936) (2) ‘Phe Silver Bay summer school (in coopera- 
tion with Springfield College) and (3) The vacation 
program. | 

‘THE CONFERENCE PRoGRAM continued through all of 
the dark days of depression, reorganization and financial 
struggle. Its relative importance in the whole program 
of Silver Bay can be seen from the list of conferences 
conducted in 1936. — 


Attend- 
Conferences ance Income 
1) Adult Education Conference... 235 $ 3,047.70 
2) Employed Officers’ Conference. 775 10,934.77 
3) Y.M.C.A. Student Conference.. 275 4,879.55 


4) Episcopal Conference’........ 1s, Wal ered 
5) Lutheran Summer School...... 175 PRON pe 
6) Eastern Association School..... 165 3,110.24 
7) Industrial Relations Conference 300 3,417.46 
Simy ssMen's Conterence. isi. 07... 375 5,010.76 
9) World Service Fellowship. ..... 30 108.10 


THE SiItveR BAY SUMMER SCHOOL was initiated in 
1936 with the cooperation of Springfield College, which 
furnished the faculty, set the standards and offered 
scholastic credits for work done. The curriculum was 
designed especially for those engaged in religious, social 
welfare and educational fields. ‘The courses offered 
preparation for community leadership in group work, 
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adult education and other related fields. In 1937 the 
school courses included: Counselling and Guidance, 
Music in Community Life, Chamber Music, Literature, 
The Visual Arts, Nature Study, Social and Religious 
Problems of Youth, Principles of Education, Choral 
Literature, The Child and His Parents, Community 
Recreation and other courses of similar nature. The 
school continued for five years. | 
THE VACATION CONFERENCE PROGRAM was a direct 
responsibility of the Association. Its primary aim was to 
enlist vacation guests in active participation to discover 
if possible, hidden talents which they may never have 
had a chance to develop—whether in music, arts, crafts 
or sports. It further encouraged the participation of va- 
cation guests in the general program of religious and 
inspirational addresses and discussions on the grounds. 
The following program indicates the wide scope of the 
offerings: 
Lectures and Forums—open to delegates, staff and com- 
munity. 
Inspirational Programs—church services, talks and ad- 
dresses. 
Music—organ recitals in the Helen Hughes Memorial 
Chapel each evening during season. 
Participation in choir, chorals and orchestra. 
Arts and Crafts—Handcraft classes in 1936 drew 246 
different adults and 206 different children. 
Hikes and Nature Study—with experienced leaders in 
charge. 
Children’s Program—play groups, religious instruction, 
arts and crafts, and participation in musical pro- 
grams, hikes and picnics. 


Recreation and Sports —swimming, boating, fishing, 
dancing, tennis, archery and many other activities. 

There is little doubt that this program for vacation 
guests was unique in summer conference programs. Mr. 
Herschleb and the Halls made it a far more effective 
instrument than any previous vacation program by giv- 
ing it skilled leadership and a more attractive environ- 
ment in which to operate. In 1936, when this program 
was well under way, the nine conferences all profited by 
the new and constructive features of the program. 
Furthermore, an income of $20,000.00 was secured 

through these recreational sources. A nominal fee was 
charged for participation in the program by members 
of the Silver Bay community, and certain charges were 
made for teaching skills. 

After three years of study and experimentation, the 
program offerings of Silver Bay were quite well estab- 
lished. Dr. and Mrs. L. K. Hall had done an excellent 
job, so the Board of ‘Trustees in November 1939 ap- 
pointed a standing committee on program to continue 
the good work.* The function of this committee was: 

1) ‘To develop a statement of philosophy on which 
to base the entire service of Silver Bay Association. 

2) To prepare a statement of policy for the guidance 
of the Association as it carried forward its various serv- 
ices. 

3) ‘To study and evaluate the program of religious 
education, including methods, leadership and content. 


*Its members were Messrs. Urban Williams, chairman; E. H. T. Foster; 
Thornton B. Penfield; Jay A. Urice; Arthur Dome; Ed Leibert; Jerome H. 
Bentley; E. W. Barnes; E. M. Ford and Harry Sweet. 
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4) To study, formulate and recommend a program 
of adult education which considers current needs, 
groups and people to be served, relationship to the 
Y.M.C.A., churches and other organizations. 

5) To coordinate and administer the program so that 
the interests of the four groups available for participa- 
tion, namely, vacation guests, conference guests, COE 
ers and Emps might be served. 

6) ‘To make, from time to time, such recommenda- 
tions to the Board of ‘Trustees as may seem important 
and desirable.** 

RELATION OF SILVER Bay To THE Y.M.C.A.— When 
the Silver Bay Association was reorganized in 1934, it 
did not at once become an integral part of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association with representation in the 
National Council. 

In 1938, the Board of ‘Trustees requested the Na- 
tional Council to accept the Silver Bay Association as an 
official agency of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion. ‘This application was accepted with the under- 
standing that the Silver Bay Association conform to the 
necessary requirements of having a majority of its trus- 
tees nominated or approved by local Associations or 
state conventions. ‘hus, the Silver Bay Association for 
the first time, became an afhliate of the National Coun- 
cil of the Young Men’s Christian Association. (See 
Appendix C.) 

At the same time the above action was taken, secre- 
tarial employees of the Silver Bay Association became 


**This restudy of program under a standing committee was a part of a wider 
study of the whole Silver Bay operation made by Messrs. Francis $. Harmon, 
Charles Tidball, E. H. T. Foster, Roy V. Wright and Charles A. Herschleb. 
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eligible to participate in the Retirement Fund, and a 
year later the full time non-secretarial employees were 
granted participation in the Savings and Security Plan 
operated by the Retirement Fund. 

PLAN FOR MEMBERSHIP— Lhe idea of a membership 
plan whereby interested persons could share in the work 
of Silver Bay was a persistent one. It had been tried in 
the early years and Mr. Towson initiated such a plan 
in 1933. But, in 1939, the Board of Trustees developed 
a Membership Plan which has been operated consist- 
ently ever since and has become an effective support in 
the work of Silver Bay. Before launching the plan, opin- 
ions were solicited from members of the Secretaries’ 
Conference and by mail from a wide circle of friends. 
The response was an almost unanimous approval of the 
idea. The plan as then adopted provides: 

1) A Sustaining Membership at $10.00 a year 

2) A Contributing Membership at $25.00 a year 

3) A Junior Membership at $5.00 a year 
(Adopted a year later) 

Membership reflected interest only in the objects and 
advantages of Silver Bay and no material advantages 
were provided. 

This fund grew from year to year under good com- 
mittee leadership until, by 1947, more than $30,000.00 
had been received and plowed back into the property 
of the Association. 

“INTERPRETERS INSTITUTE’ —A unique and pioneer- 
ing service was rendered at Silver Bay during a period 
of five seasons, 1939-1944, by a series of seminars known 
as the ‘Interpreters’ Institutes.”” The purpose of the 
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seminars was to bring together Christian ministers and 
laymen and other internationally-minded leaders, to 
study the history and culture of specific countries in re- 
lation to present international affairs and to the Chris- 
tian movement. The leader of the seminars was Dr. 
Henry Winters Luce, who was for many years connected 
with higher educational work in China, and later was 
Professor of Missions in China at the Hartford Theo- 
logical Seminary. He was supported by a group of 
specialists on medical work, agriculture and rural re- 
construction, education, evangelism, and present-day 
movements. 

The first and second seminars in the series were de- 
voted to the Pacific Area, the third on the South Atlantic 
Area, dealing with Africa and South America. ‘The 
fourth seminar, planned for 1942, was to deal with 
India, Burma and the Near East. Due to the death of 
Dr. Luce in December of 1941, this plan was carried 
forward by the “Interpreters’ Institutes” under the 
chairmanship of Dr. Willis C. Lamott. The fifth semi- 
nar was held in 1943, dealing with the subject of India. 
Plans for 1944 were discontinued due to wartime con- 
ditions. 

The larger significance of these ‘Interpreters’ Insti- 
tutes’ was in the fact that they were taken up in one 
form and another by other American groups interested 
in developing a fuller understanding of other countries. 
In particular, the China Institute in America is said to 
have been greatly influenced by the pioneering experi- 
ments of Dr. Luce in this field. 

In deep appreciation of the vision and leadership of 
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Dr. Luce, the Interpreters’ Institute placed a memorial 
tablet in the Helen Hughes Chapel. 

Witiiam D. Murray—The leaders and friends of 
Silver Bay were deeply saddened by the death of Wil- 
liam D. Murray, late in 1939. ‘The Board records the 


following tribute to one of the staunchest friends Silver 
Bay ever had: 


“Since the beginning of Silver Bay, Mr. Murray 
served as one of the incorporators and continuously for 
thirty-five years as a member of the Board of ‘Trustees. 

‘‘No words can adequately express the richness of his 
devotion and service during his lifetime. In season and 
out, he was constantly solicitous of the welfare of Silver 
Bay and gave most generously of his time, thought and 
susbtance. 

“To this unfailing friend, loyal trustee, exemplary 
Christian and man of God, the Board of Trustees re- 
cords its solemn tribute and its deepest sympathy to 
Mrs. Murray and other members of the family.”’ 

In October 1940, the Board adopted a resolution 
authorizing a memorial to Mr. Murray in the form of 
a Children’s Center. 

The latter years of Mr. Herschleb’s term as Executive 
Secretary of the Silver Bay Association were marked by 
continued success of the broad program which he had 
inaugurated. ‘Ihe conferences increased in number, 
and while in some there was change in method and con- 
stituency, yet the general purpose was the same and 
interest was high. The school, in cooperation with 
Springfield College, met a real need in training leaders 
for religious, social and educational careers. The vaca- 
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tion programs were enriched and the campus was land- 
scaped and beautified. Each year some progress was 
made in clearing financial obligations and improving 
the properties. Above all, the spirit of Silver Bay was 
never better, and it was upon that friendly cooperative 
spirit that the success was firmly based. 

When on September 15th, 1946, the administration 
of Silver Bay passed from Mr. Charles A. Herschleb to 
Mr. E. W. Barnes the institution passed into the hands 
of a man of wide experience, a specialist in program de- 
velopment and a long-time leader in Silver Bay affairs. 
He was supported by a loyal Board of ‘Trustees, an ex- 
cellent committee organization and the assurance that 
he was taking over a great institution, which in this case 
was not in distress but which was a vibrant and dynamic 
enterprise. 
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Chapter IX 


NEW HEIGHTS OF SUCCESS IN SERVICE 
1946 - 1952 
THE SILVER BAY COUNCIL 
THE ALDRICH SURVEY 
THE CURRENT OPERATION 
FIFTY YEARS AND THE FUTURE 

THE closing years of the half-century mark a climax 
in the history of the Silver Bay Association. When Mr. 
E. W. Barnes took over the administration, the program 
and finances of Silver Bay were better than they had 
been for many years. But there were still improvements 
to be made, programs to be enlarged and enriched, new 
organizational developments to be completed and a 
stronger financial undergirding of the whole institution 
to be established. ‘Iwo basic steps were taken early in 
this administration which promise much for the future; 
namely, the organization of the Silver Bay Council and 
the Aldrich Survey. 

THE SILVER Bay Councit — This group of approxi- 
mately 100 men and women who form a natural link be- 
tween the Board of Trustees and the membership or 
clientele of the Association. It is large enough to be truly 
representative of the field, but not too large to be close 
to the problems of policy and operation. Active and in- 
terested members of the Y.M.C.A. may be nominated to 
the Council at any time for a three-year period. The 
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Council member becomes an interpreter of Silver Bay to 
his or her constituency, and a channel by which that con- 
stituency can make suggestions as to Silver Bay policy 
and operation. ‘Two Council meetings are held each 
year, one in New York and the other at Silver Bay. 
While this group is new, yet it offers great hope for a 
valuable feature of the Silver Bay fellowship and service 
of the future. 

THE AupRICH SuRvEY—In 1949, the Board sieaped 
Mr. Guy V. Aldrich, a Y.M.C.A. secretary of wide ex- 
perience, to make a survey of Silver Bay and its con- 
stituency. Mr. E. M. Barnes states that: ““The objective 
of the Board and the special survey committee in having 
this study made was three-fold: 

1) ‘To secure an evaluation of the current operation 
and services rendered by Silver Bay. 

2) To forecast the conference needs of the years 
ahead and estimate the future use of Silver Bay. 

3) ‘To appraise the constituency of Silver Bay, es- 
pecially in the field of capital funds. 

‘The survey, to a large extent, answered all three ques- 
tions in the mind of the Board. Definite suggestions 
were given for improving the current operations and 
relationships. ‘The future expectations of Silver Bay as 
a conference and vacation center were charted and sug- 
gestions were made as to where money might be found 
for major development. 

The survey showed a very strong loyalty on the part 
of the majority and a deep sense of satisfaction with Sil- 
ver Bay as a place of inspiration, recreation and seat n 
relationships. 
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The survey further recommends the development of 
plans for seeking capital funds for rehabilitation and 
suggests the use of an attractive brochure and parlor 
conferences as means toward interpretation and under- 
standing of the future needs of Silver Bay. 

THE CURRENT OPERATION — Up to this time no at- 
tempt has been made to describe in detail what the 
survey calls the “Current Operation” of Silver Bay. 
Such a description is now in order if we are to realize 
the true significance of what Silver Bay is at the close of 
a half-century of service. It is upon this present status 
that all future plans must be based. What, then, are the 
most important factors in the program and operation 
of the present administration? 

The high purpose as an association for Christian con- 
ferences and training has been maintained by the Silver 
Bay Association. This forms the master pattern for all 
future plans for development. While modifications of 
program method have been made from time to time, the 
original purpose stands today and is reflected in all as- 
pects of the Silver Bay operations. 

The fact that Silver Bay is free from debt is of the ut- 
most significance. As one recalls the financial struggles 
during the past years, it isa matter of deep gratitude and 
satisfaction to know that the last $5,000.00 bond has 
been paid and that the management can now deal with 
the business world on a satisfactory financial basis. 
Leaders and friends everywhere can rejoice that Silver 
Bay “owes no man anything” and can now look with 
confidence to the future, when all contributions may 
be used in constructive development. 
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The Aldrich Survey rated “Program” as “‘tops”’ in the 
current operation. ‘The guests continually remark that 
the best thing Silver Bay does is its program. ‘That is as 
it should be, for that is the main reason for the existence 
of Silver Bay. It is program that brings people to the 
campus and it 1s program that sends them out with new 
life—physical and spiritual—for the tasks ahead. Guests 
are sometimes reminded that only approximately one- 
half of what they pay goes for “bed and board” or the 
usual hotel expenses. The rest goes to making Silver 
Bay what it is—activities, facilities, grounds, equipment 
and leadership never expected in a typical summer 
hotel. The nature and extent of these program features 
are well-indicated in the brief descriptions of them 
given below: 

The conferences—nineteen of them—in a recent typ- 
ical year, brought 4,188 different persons to Silver Bay. 
Who are these people? From where do they come? Why 
do they come? Whom do they represent? 

First of all, is that group of more than 2,000 young 
people from churches and other religious organizations, 
who for the first time in their lives perhaps, share in the 
wider and deeper outlook and spiritual experience of 
a place like Silver Bay. The influence of conference 
leadership and fellowship upon these young men and 
women is incalculable, but the fact that their home 
leaders send such groups from year to year is proof of 
the value of such influence in those home communities. 
In fact, young people today respond to the spiritual 
challenges they receive, in conference groups and per- 
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sonal discussions, just as they did in the conferences of 
early days. | 

The Missionary Education Movement, with its an- 
nual gathering of mature, forward-looking men and 
women from the missionary enterprises of the churches 
is a vital part of the current operation. ‘Their outlook 
and planning is world-wide as they counsel together on 
how best to serve the needs of the world and advance 
the interests of the Kingdom of God through the mis- 
sionary efforts of the churches. 

Men and women from industry, with their families, 
make up a group of approximately 700 persons each 
year. In a recent year they came from seventeen states 
and 121 cities in the United States and Canada. Here 
they consider the problems of human relations in in- 
dustry. How can management and employees work to- 
gether in harmony and in the interests of greater pro- 
duction and a better society? A Christian emphasis has 
been present in these conferences for more than thirty 
years. The secret of successful “human relations’ said 
one great leader in industry is: “Believe in men—treat 
men right—respect men. To obtain lasting results in 
your contacts with men, you must build on the platform 
of the golden rule.” ‘This conference is often referred 
to as the “Golden Rule Conference.” 

Various other groups make up the total conference 
enrollment. There are planning groups of the Y.M.C.A.; 
a Freshman Orientation Group from an engineering 
college; New York State Teachers’ Workshop and a 
Springfield Summer School and the Eastern Association 
School of the Y.M.C.A.—a total of 4,188 persons who 
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in the course of one season come under the influence of 
conference inspiration, training and planning for the 
years ahead. 

Family vacations of a truly wholesome and construc- 
tive nature are one of the major objectives and achieve- 
ments of the Silver Bay Association. During one recent 
year there were 2,132 different guests entertained on a 
family vacation basis—this in addition to the conference 
groups above. The average stay was a little over eight 
days. Some came for a week or less while a few remained 
for four weeks or more. The wide range of program 
items for these vacation guests, indicates how far the 
management has gone to make vacation days pleasant 
and rich in personal and spiritual experience. 

For many such guests the problem of what to do with 
the children is always present. But not so here. Children 
are people at Silver Bay. ‘The Silver Bay Association 
recognizes that if parents and children are to get the 
most out of a vacation, they must have times apart when 
each may do the things that make for relaxation and 
pleasure. In addition to children of staff members there 
were 380 children entertained as guests during a recent 
season. Of these eighteen were under two years of age; 
one hundred and twelve were from two to five years of 
age; one hundred and sixteen were from six to nine 
years, and one hundred and thirty-one were ten or over. 
The children are under trained leadership during cer- 
tain hours of the day and baby sitters may be had at 
night. ‘The story-telling hour and playground, the craft 
shop and library provide wholesome outlets for all ages. 
Parents are deeply appreciative of having a place like 
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Silver Bay where interest in the child begins in the high 
chair and follows all the way through. 

Entertainment and recreation, study hours and stim- 
ulating discussions, music and religious exercises are all 
available for vacation guests, and to conference groups 
in their leisure hours. 

Worship services draw a capacity crowd in the audi- 
torium during July and August. Sunday evening ves- 
pers, sponsored by the students on the staff, are well- 
attended. Frequent communion services are held in the 
Chapel as desired by various groups. Sunday school in- 
struction is given to the children. 

Forums bring many notable personalities to the Sil- 
ver Bay platform. Vacation guests and staff members 
are invited to attend these meetings. 

Movies are popular, and sports appeal to the active. 
The range of athletic interests is wide, including boat- 
ing, canoeing, swimming, baseball, tennis, archery, 
shuffleboard, bowls and hiking. There are playing fields 
for volley ball and basketball while badminton is played 
in the gymnasium. 

The Silver Bay library plays a big part in a pleasant 
vacation. Besides issuing about 3,000 books each season, 
the library is used for many cultural events and confer- 
ence sessions. Under the leadership of the librarian, 
Miss Lillian Gilbert, the library invests a book fund for 
current fiction, children’s books and other volumes. 
The bookshop in the store is operated primarily as a 
program service. 

Guests at Silver Bay have no lack of opportunity for 
a wholesome social life. Country and square dancing 
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hold a high place. Table tennis and card games are 
popular with guests. ‘The free and easy conversations on 
the porch and lawn enable guests to make new friends 
and renew old acquaintances. 

Good music is one of the constant factors that make a 
vacation at Silver Bay of unusual interest. Under the 
leadership of Mr. and Mrs. Frank Dunsmore and Mr. 
and Mrs. Dan Kautzman over a number of years, the 
Chapel brings in a beautiful setting a series of musical 
vespers by organ, string quartet and soloists. ‘The Sun- 
day evening musicals in the auditorium are enjoyed by 
large audiences. Other musical organizations that share 
in the program are glee club, octet, thirty-piece concert 
orchestra and vested choir. 

The Stage Crafters are a dramatic group, largely 
Emps, who put on excellent programs for the Fourth 
of July, stunt nights and skits for campfires and parts for 
numerous guest entertainments. An annual staff show, 
put on with skill and lots of hard work, is the climax of 
the year’s dramatic productions. 

Arts and crafts appeal to men, women and children. 
Water color painting, weaving, block printing, ceram- 
ics, metal working, jewelry and leather work offer a 
wide selection of interests. Jewelry, metal working, 
leather and weaving are the most popular crafts. 

Not only the conference groups and vacation guests 
share in these program activities but the Silver Bay 
community residents are invited to pay a participation 
fee and join in the campus activities as regular members 
of the Silver Bay family. ‘These good neighbors come to 
Sunday services, the weekly movies, the library and the 
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The spirit of Silver Bay through the years is typified by the 
“Bible Rock and Cross” erected in the woods to stimulate 
meditation and prayer. This was a landmark until the new 
road destroyed the location. 


As we close the book on the first fifty years, we know that just 
over the horizon is another half-century to influence mankind 
for better living. 


playgrounds. ‘They use the self-service laundry, craft 
shop, the boats, the beaches and tennis courts, and are 
often the keenest country dance enthusiasts. 

But this great range of conferences and programs 
could not be carried on without the cheerful service 

rendered by the approximately 240 permanent and stu- 

dent employees. Much of the atmosphere, efficiency and 
general appeal of the Silver Bay project is due to them. 
The student workers are not only helping others to en- 
joy themselves, but in their service and with careful 
training they are learning some of the deepest lessons in 
life as they experience a fellowship they never will for- 
get. They, too, are among the thousands whose lives are 
enriched and inspired each year at Silver Bay. No great- 
er compliment could be paid to these employees and to 
the management than that given by a group of delegates 
just before they left the grounds. One of their number 
was asked to convey their deep appreciation, and he did 
it in these gracious words: 

‘Someone at our luncheon table was commenting on 
the smoothness and delight of all the service at Silver 
Bay, and the pleasant courtesy one meets everywhere. 

‘Just when things seem the most effortless, we agreed, 
is when you can be sure that there has been an unusual 
amount of planning behind the scenes. We don’t know 
who trained your personnel or who arranges the sched- 
ule that makes everything move so agreeably, with no 
apparent effort or strain, but we would like to express 
our appreciation. ” 

“We couldn't be treated more courteously,” said a 
couple from Florida, “if we went to an expensive hotel.” 
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Genuine hospitality, of course, cannot be bought. 
There is genius here which makes Silver Bay unique. 
One becomes aware of it the first time there is a cheery 
“Hello” from a small sweater boy swinging by on the 
lawn. From then on, it becomes a gracious routine—but 
all the “‘hellos” sound spontaneous and friendly, not at 
all like a routine. The gay girls who skip into the bed- 
room with towels are refreshing, too, showing a perfect 
balance between interest and disinterest. We have never 
seen anyone in the dining room show any trace of strain 
or impatience—and maybe you have to come from New 
York City to realize what rare genius is required for this. 

“Now you know how the conversation ran at one 
table in your dining room between the delicious roast 
chicken and the maple walnut ice cream.” 

Yes, there is “genius” in Silver Bay, as these delegates 
so clearly sensed, but it is genius seldom seen. Genius 
plus interest in and devotion to a great Christian ideal. 
What is the secret then of this harmonious organization? 
What makes it tick?—as guests often ask. ‘The answer lies 
partly in the organization, but largely in the kind of 
people who make up the organization of Silver Bay. 
‘The operation is divided into six distinct departments: 
Administration, Food Service, Room Service, Store and 
Post Office, and Service Department, including plant 
and grounds. The very nature of Silver Bay means a 
close interlocking relationship between the various de- 
partments—and the “‘spirit” of Silver Bay runs through 
them all. , 

In the general organizational setup the Executive 
Secretary is responsible for the overall administration, 
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finance, personnel, membership policy and public re- 
lations. 

The Business or Associate Secretary is in charge of 
purchasing, inventories, accounting, food service, room 
service, plant and grounds, and store operations. 

The Reservation Secretary supervises reservations, 
membership follow-up, front desk operations, and many 
contacts with conference and vacation guests. 

The Resident Superintendent is in charge of plant 
and grounds, the full-time maintenance staff and the 
operation of the Service Department during the sum- 
mer months. 

This personnel setup has grown out of the experi- 
ences of many years and is based on the best modern 
personnel techniques. 

But back of this personnel with its fine traditions and 
achievements, stands a group of loyal men and women 
who make up the official Board of the Silver Bay Asso- 
Clation, the representative Council and the contribut- 
ing membership. 

The Official Board, composed of thirty members, 
(men and women) comes from various walks of life, 
representing business, law, medicine, education, the 
Church, and the Y.M.C.A. 

Within the first six months of 1948, three of the most 
valuable members of the Board passed away. Dr. E. H. 
T. Foster, Board member and member of the Industrial 
Committee; William Watson Stewart, Board member 
and member of the Industrial Committee; Roy V. 
Wright, Chairman of the Board and member of the In- 
dustrial Committee. A memorial service was held in the 
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Helen Hughes Memorial Chapel during the Industrial 
Conference in July, at which members of the Industrial 
Committee presented eulogies to their departed friends, 
Mr. Herschleb, in the closing remarks of the service, 
added his testimony to their faithfulness in these words: 

‘These men whose memory we honor tonight per- 
sonified all that which characterizes this conference. 
More than that, they poured richly of their loyalty, their 
vision, their talents, into this Silver Bay Association that 
in all of its phases it may serve the need of our changing 
time under the guidance of God, whom they so loyally 
served.” 

The Silver Bay Council is composed of approximately 
one hundred men and women who represent constitu- 
encies in all states east of Ohio and north of Washing- 
ton, D. C. This Council provides a two-way track for 
suggestions and criticisms between the field and the 
management. It serves as interpreter and advocate in 
the local communities. They are kept informed by 
regular news letters from the Silver Bay office. 

‘The Membership of the Silver Bay Association offers 
a still wider range of interest and support. While it was 
planned in the beginning as a financial support, the ex- 
perience of recent years has proved it to be far more than 
that. Five hundred men and women, scattered over the 
Eastern part of the United States who are interested 
enough to give money to the work of Silver Bay are a 
constant source of strength in creating and sustaining 
interest as well as providing financial resources. 

The objective of the membership plan was to raise a 
fund — first $15,000.00 then $25,000.00 — which would 


help carry operations between seasons. ‘This goal has 
now been accomplished and the membership is like a 
living endowment, furnishing a modest but helpful 
cushion to the income budget. ‘This fund has made pos- 
sible some of the most-needed campus improvements 


which could not have been financed otherwise. The re- 


decorating of the dining room and halls of the Inn, the 
installing of modern washrooms, and the renovation of 
one of the cottages were among the more recent im- 
provements during the “Current Operation.” (See Ap- 
pendix F.) 

The nature and extent of these membership gifts will 
be of interest to the reader. This is clearly indicated in 
the reports for 1949 and 1950 as given in Appendix H. 

The year ’round care and improvement of a property 
valued at more than $600,000.00 is an exceedingly im- 
portant part of the Silver Bay “current operation.” It 
requires constant study and foresight on the part of the 
management and the ceaseless activity of a corps of car- 
penters, plumbers, painters and groundsmen to make 
sure that the campus will be most attractive during the 
summer season when guests crowd every available facil- 
ity. The appearance and comfort of buildings, the flow- 
ers and trees, the inviting chairs in shady spots, all make 
for comfort, peace and expanding friendships. 

At the end of fifty years, Silver Bay is at its best. As 
one reviews the experience of the past, this can be said 
without exaggeration or fear of contradiction. ‘The 
property with its 1600 acres of land, its numerous build- 
ings and facilities is valued at more than four times the 
original cost. The appearance of the campus has never 
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been better, in the judgment of those who have known 
it for many years. The number of conferences is greater 
than in any previous period, and the quality of their 
programs is high. The nature of the conferences has not 
been greatly changed. 

The inspiration of conference days still sends out its 
thousands of church young people to lives of service in 
this and other lands. The influence of the conferences 
is increasingly world-wide in its scope, and it cannot be 
measured in human terms. The thousands of college 
students who have served as Emps have experienced a 
new life free from political, social, racial and color dis- 
tinctions. 

The Y.M.C.A. schools which began with a handful of 
students, grew to a graded school with its hundreds of 
students, and today as a wide and influential Association 
of Secretaries meets the present needs for fellowship, 
discussion of current problems and planning for the 
future. 

The missionary interest has been maintained for 
fifty years at a high level, facing problems never greater 
than those of the present day. The general program of 
recreation, music, and arts and crafts is, as the survey 
said, “tops.” Men and women find refreshing of spirit, 
mind and body in these activities, and from year to year 
long to return to Silver Bay. The children, once a prob- 
lem, are now an asset in the life on the campus. 

The staff of permanent and student employees, as the 
records show, has increased in numbers and maintained 
the traditions of the years in friendly courteous service. 

The host of lay leaders who now constitute the Board, 
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the Council and Membership of Silver Bay can truly 
point with pride to the enterprise they now support. 
The loyalty and staunch Christian purpose of those 
leaders who have stood behind Silver Bay in its dark 
hours as well as in the days of its success will have their 
reward. No words of praise can be too high for their 
sacrificial giving of time and money, their unfaltering 
belief in the high purpose of Silver Bay and their con- 
stant conviction that the Christian influences of this 
great institution must go on to even new heights of 
SUCCESS. 

The future is bright for Silver Bay. Given some sta- 
bility in world affairs, a reasonable economic basis for 
support it should from year to year increase its facilities, 
improve its program and continue its high grade of 
leadership. ‘The survey calls for a plan of rebuilding and 
enlargement that will care for larger groups, more con- 
ferences and provide guests with the simple but essential 
comforts of modern life while on the campus. Whatever 
the success of that effort, the future will doubtless bring 
changes, but the basic purpose of Silver Bay will remain 
the same—Christian conferences and training. 


The Hand of God—It must have opened wide 

When fashioning this place in which we meet; 

Majestic mountains rise on every side 

From waters, deep and clear, which lave our feet. 

No other spot excels—search where you may— 

This bit of heaven on earth called Silver Bay. 
W. W. STEWART 
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APPENDIX A 


THE LAKE GEORGE COMMITTEE 


THIS COMMITTEE founded the Silver Bay Y.M.C.A. Summer 
Training School and carried on until 1913 when the school was 
incorporated as the Eastern Association School. 


Members 


. Frederick H. Andrews, Plainfield, New Jersey 


Chairman and Treasurer 


. Aldred E. Marling, New York, New York 

. Richard M. Colgate, Orange, New Jersey 

. Charles W. McAIpin, Princeton, New Jersey 

. Clarence J. Hicks, New York, New York 

. John A. Ervine, Halifax, Nova Scotia 

. Fraser G. Marshall, New Glasgow, Nova Scotia 
. John W. Ross, Montreal, Quebec 

. C. M. Copeland, Toronto, Ontario 

. J. J. Estey, Brattleboro, Vermont 

. William P. Fiske, Concord, New Hampshire 

. John T. Manson, New Haven, Connecticut 

. E. T. Bates, New Haven, Connecticut 

. Edwin F. See, Brooklyn, New York 

. F. W. Pearsall, New York, New York 

. E. W. Hearne, Newark, New Jersey 

. A. M. Lothrop, Washington, D. C. 

. George F. Tibbetts, Washington, D. C. 

19. 
. C. C. Michener, New York, New York 


A. T. Garland, Portland, Maine 
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MEMBERS OF THE FIRST CORPORATION 
OF THE 
SILVER BAY ASSOCIATION FOR CHRISTIAN 
CONFERENCE AND TRAINING 
1904 


. Robert Kilgour 

. Alvin M. Lothrop, Washington, D. C. 

. Robert L. Wensley, Member New York State Committee 
. Edwin P. Root | 

. William H. Hollister, Jr., Member New York State Com- 


mittee 


. William D. Murray, Lawyer, President of Silver Bay 


7. Charles ‘T. Kilborne, President Orange, N. J. Y.M.C.A. 


and the Lake George Y.M.C.A. Training School 


. Fletcher D. Proctor 


9. John T. Burchell 


. William P. Fiske, D.D., Professor Oberlin Theological 


Seminary 


. Horace C. Day, Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions 
. Lawrence L. Doggett, President Springfield College 
. Harry Wade Hicks, Secretary Young Peoples Missionary 


Movement 


. §. Earl Taylor, Secretary Foreign Missions of the Metho- 


dist Episcopal Church 


. John Willis Baer, General Secretary International Chris- 


tian Endeavor and President of Occidental College 


. John F. Goucher, President Goucher College 

. William F. Cochran, Jr. 

. Edward C. Moore 

. Silas H. Paine, Owner, Silver Bay property 

. Edward W. Hearne, State Secretary of New Jersey 
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. Frederick H. Andrews, Chairman New Jersey State Com- 
mittee 


. John W. Cook, State Secretary Y.M.C.A.’s of New York 
. Frank W. Pearsall, State Secretary Y.M.C.A.’s of New York 


. C. GC. Michener, Secretary International Committee of 
Y.M.C.A.; Executive Secretary and President of Silver Bay 


. Frederick M. Olyphant, New York State Committee 


James L. Barton, D.D., Secretary, American Board of For- 
eign Missions 


. Charles M. Copeland, National Council of Canada 


OUR PRAYER 


Lord of all that we survey— 
Lake and hills of Silver Bay, 
Mountains strong and grasses green, 
Refresh our souls and make us clean. 


To this, our own dear Galilee, 

Beside the quiet inland sea, 

Our bodies turn to find sweet rest, 

Our minds retreat to be refreshed. 

O Thou who in Thy plans did see 

The need of such a spot for me, 

Pray, Thee in this place and hour,. 

Share with us, Thy children, silent power! 


That from the mountains, trees and lake 
Each day a message inward take 
Of love and beauty, truth divine; 
So hear us, Lord, and keep us Thine. 
oh Aner. 
(Written at Silver Bay by JorL NysTRomM) 
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APPENDIX B 


MEMBERS OF INCORPORATION 
THE EASTERN ASSOCIATION SCHOOL—1913 


Officers 


tanaxies Te Kilborne, President 
William D. Murray, Vice-President 


George TI. Coxhead, Secretary 


Fred B. Shipp, Treasurer 
Fred S. Goodman, Principal 


. Charles A. Coburn 14, 
. John W. Cook 15. 
. George T. Coxhead 16. 
. Horace C. Day 173 
. William P. Fiske, D.D. 18. 
. Fred S. Goodman 19. 
. Edward W. Hearne 20. 
. Fred M. Hill 258 
. Herman W. Horne > 2a. 
. George C. Hubert eno 
. Lewis E. Jallade a, 
. Melancthon W. Jacobus, 25. 

D.D. myyaae 
. Charles T. Kilborne aie 
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Albert H. Lichty 

D. Hunter McAIpin 
Charles O. Miller 
Richard C. Morse 
William D. Murray 
Frank H. Parsons 
David J. Pearsall 
Thornton B. Penfield 
Bert C. Pond 

Clinton L. Rossiter 
Frederick B. Shipp 
Jefferson C. Smith. 
Arthur H. Whitford 
William J. Van Patten 


APPENDIX C 


ADJUSTMENTS IN Boarp oF ‘TRusTEES—The original charter 
of Silver Bay called for twenty-seven members of the Board 
of Trustees. This had not been operative for some time due to 
changes in the charter. In 1938, definite proposals were made to 
bring the number of trustees up to the original requirements. 

Furthermore, after the reorganization of the Board in 1934 
there had been no re-grouping of Board members according to 
date of expiration of their terms of office. Accordingly, in 1939 
names of Board members were chosen by lot with the following 
results: | 


Terms expiring in 1940 


Miss Katharine Duffield George B. Thomas 
Dro bebe rostcr Urban Williams 
Rev. T. B. Penfield Roy V. Wright 


Terms expiring in 1941 


Rev. John L. Caughey Frederick W. Smith 
William D. Murray Jay A. Urice 
John W. Pontius Paul C. White 

Terms expiring in 1942 
Rev. Earl L. Douglass Kenneth L. Miner 
Dr. Arvie Eldred Dr. Roland H. Spaulding 
Francis S, Harmon Leonard M. Starbuck 


Charles T. Tidball 


In April of 1939, Dr. R. W. Woodroofe of the Albany Epis- 
copal Diocese was elected to the Board. | 
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APPENDIX D 


MEMORIALS 


‘THE VARIOUS memorials that dot the campus at Silver Bay 
bear mute but sincere testimony to the devotion of conference 
delegates, students and leaders to the memory of great person- 
alities in the various organizations that have been Cael as 
over the years at Silver Bay. 

The five early classrooms (See Chapter III) built largely by 
the missionary groups, have been removed in recent years due 
to changes in the campus landscaping. No plan has yet been 
suggested whereby the wishes of the donors of these buildings 
can be given permanent recognition on the conference grounds. 

Several Memorials have been described in other parts of The 
Silver Bay Story, but there are others which deserve a place in 
the permanent records. These are: 

1. SEE MEMorIAL Hatt—In memory of Mr. Edwin F. See, for 
twenty years the General Secretary of the Brooklyn Y.M.C.A. 
(1886-1906) and a great leader in the Bible study movement of 
his day. He was one of the early founders of the Silver Bay 
Y.M.C.A. Schools. This memorial was proposed in 1908 by Dr. 
L. L. Doggett, and the classroom which was erected is in con- 
stant use today, for conference groups and by the Music De- 
partment of Silver Bay. 

2. MuNN HALL is named for Dr. John P. Munn, who for many 
years was a member of the International Committee of the 
Y.M.C.A. and chairman of the Transportation Committee. This 
building was erected at the initiative of the Railroad Institute 
members who offered $2500.00 toward its construction. 

3. FIELD MEMORIAL is a memorial to Frances E. Field, private 
secretary to Grace E. Dodge, president of the National Board 
of the Y.W.C.A. She was also a secretary of the National Board 
and served in the employ of the World’s Committee of the 
Y.W.C.A. in London. The memorial building, similar to the 
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See Memorial, was proposed and financed in part by the 
Y.W.C.A. 

4. Brooks PAviLion—The inviting cement and stone struc- 
ture at the end of Slim Point, was built in honor of Louise 
Brooks of the Y.W.C.A. by a group of admirers among the girls 
and young women with whom she worked. The pavilion is used 
for vespers and devotional purposes, for picnic suppers, song 
fests and other types of program. Most of the funds were raised 
by Mrs. C. C. Michener and the memorial was erected during 
the lifetime of Miss Brooks. 

5. B. F. Farr—The large boulder to the north of the Audi- 
torium bears the simple inscription “‘B. F. Farr.” Mr. Farr was 
a former superintendent of grounds and gardens. ‘The memorial 
is intended to honor not only Mr. Farr but all other Silver Bay 
employees, who are typified by the loyal and faithful service of 
Mr. Farr. 

6. A Chickering grand piano was given in 1910 “in memory 
of Mrs. Mary S. Ackerman Hoyt from her nephew, J. Ackerman 
Coles, M.D.” 

7. The automatic bell-ringer for the Auditorium was made 
possible by a gift from Mrs. William Siller as a memorial to her 
late husband. Mr. and Mrs. Siller had for more than a decade 
been related to the musical program of Silver Bay—Mr. Siller as 
a violinist and Mrs. Siller as pianist. 

8. Roy V. WricHT MEmorIAL OrGAN—A beautiful and long- 
needed electric organ was dedicated in July 1951 to the memory 
of Roy Wright, long an active leader in the affairs of Silver Bay. 
A bronze plate bears the simple inscription “In Memory of Roy 
V. Wright, given by His Family and Friends.’ The suggestion 
for a memorial to her late husband came from Mrs. Wright with 
the offer of a substantial gift for the purpose. The project was 
then turned over to the leaders of the Industrial Conference 
who raised the balance of the fund and dedicated the memorial. 
More than 100 persons contributed $3,000.00. 

__ There are several other memorials in process at the present 
time, namely: 
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1. ‘THE Epwarp ELCOME PARLIN MEMORIAL—Edward Parlin, 
son of George S. Parlin was killed by falling off a cliff while 
hiking alone. It is proposed to erect a boys’ dormitory for Emps 
at Silver Bay. 

In 1945, the Emps were engaged in a campaign to raise 
$3500.00 for a dormitory to accommodate twenty-five boys. 
‘They raised $1800.00 and added to this $500.00 which had been 
collected for a men’s shower. Mr. George S. Parlin gave 100 
shares of Curtis Publishing Company stock, amounting to about 
$2,300.00. ‘This was added to the Emps’ fund, a total of $4,500.00 
which was to go toward the erection of the Edward Elcome 
Parlin Memorial, which now has first priority on the building 
program of the Silver Bay Association. 


SL VE RB ANY: 
_ Thou matchless garden by the sea, 
Bold pattern of eternity: 
By man, alone, not so designed 
Thy terraced hills, white birched and pined 
Declare a Deity. 


Sequestered Cove, the ended quest 
Of wearied search for perfect rest: 
Thy friendly homes and chapeled stone 
In silence, whisper, ““No more roam,” 
“Here, life grows fairest, best.” 
O Sacred Grove, where He has trod 
When laying lake by tree and sod: 
Thou hast His mark upon thee still; 
Ordained thou art to serve His will 
By leading men to God. 
August, 1940 A. AucusTus WELSH 
Silver Bay on Lake George, N. Y. 


Pa Palle 


APPENDIX E 


EXECUTIVES OF SILVER BAY ASSOCIATION 


1904-1906 Dr. D. E. YARNELL—Secretary of West Side Branch 
Y.M.C.A. in New York—Gave one-fourth time to 
Silver Bay. 7 ; 


1906-1912 E. M. Wittis—Secretary of International Committee 
of Y.M.C.A. in charge of magazine Association Men. 


1912-1917 C. L. Gatres—Secretary of International Committee 
of Y.M.C.A. 


1917-1922 C. C. MicHEeNEerR— Field Secretary of International 
Committee of Y.M.C.A. 


1922-1934 C. R. Towson—Secretary of International Commit- 
tee of Y.M.C.A.—Gave one-third of his time to Silver 


Bay. 


1934-1946 CHARLES HERSCHLEB — Formerly on China Staff — 
Gave full time to Silver Bay. 


1946-1952 E. W. Barnes — Formerly on Philadelphia Staff — 
Program — Gave full time to Silver Bay. 
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The “Emps” have been a significant part of the Silver Bay 
family from the beginning. Here is the staff as it appeared in 
1915. Note the presence of horses, hay wagon and baggage cart, 
also the sober dignity of earlier years. 


The Silver Bay staff of 1951 represents twenty-two states and 


eleven other nations. ‘The students come from seventy colleges 
and universities. The enthusiastic co-operation of this group 
goes far beyond assigned jobs. 


APPENDIX F 


CAPITAL ADDITIONS AND IMPROVEMENTS IN 1949 


ForEST LopGE 


LEST PES aA I So ee Oa OY SP Lae 
Floor Covering—Hallway ............. 
New POrchvandsSteps...ctsi. on « cepa: 


SUNNYSIDE—Running Water Installed 
INnN—Janitor and Storage Closets......... 


GROUNDS 


New Power Lines and Transformer 
PP ALC SUITE ACEC) Cats) si Aes. ae. 
PUR CLO Meee oo aioe as eet Sate hls oe 


PROGRAM 


Bela VAC OUE Sy ee ere ciate Sue S Lp hosel tes 
eer Oates dee ee ee Oe en 


(Orvice-—Postapenocalesy i gone esis 
DIARMCOBT ADI a teetcake 380) ay ame ort age 
mies! hairs, and Desk ei tis ce sie cane 


STORE 


MOU TALC HETIO ce Ltt. Lae es aed tee tor, 
aca CO law VEACHING sc Fondo ee tae 
ee LEI aS ie Tega ng, Om Wey Se ere ae 


NorTH PORCH 


PEAS EC UITTIVEUIL Ooo Se ee ee kee hanes 


GIRLS’ DORM 


PVEWEE HrDittires cine ee ee he hte 


Ot egy Pie $3,100.00 
Geoun arn 340.00 
ee ag 120.00 
AA Ady 125.00 
ae 265.00 


Sec Si TRE CON Bet 331.00 
Es rahe 345.00 


GM AA eas, 5c) 875.00 
a 975.00 
ah api gee te er 225.00 


Nese aes 300.00 


MAINTENANCE REPAIRS AND REPLACEMENTS 


INN 


Dining/Room Redecorated ues via seer 
23 Bedrooms Redécorated(\) ..< ie ee ee ca 
Powder Room Redecorated..........0....5. 
Fioor (Covering Replaced. o). 5 «cms saat 
Dining Room Chairs Replaced.............. 
36 Porch, Rockers'Replaceds... seat. anette 


COTTAGES 


Chestnut—New: Root 0.15 0.45 Peres eee eee 
Spruce—Hainted tos tek ua. eae oe ae eee 
Cedar—New Roof and Painted .............. 


PROGRAM 


Moving Picture Projector Replaced.......... 
Table’ Tennis Tables Replaced......0°..,... 


Magnavox (Music Dept.) Replaced........... 


STORE 


Soda FountainsReplaced i.e. ants 
Building Pam ted verry, give teen cies sete 


Orrices—Electric Fans Replaced............... 
HousEKEEPING—Dressers and Mirrors Replaced.... 
Grounps—Lawn Benches Replaced............. 


LOU) 


$ 1,163.00 
1,700.00 
175.00 
700.00 
1,425.00 
142.00 


190.00 
393.00 
973.00 


389.00 
100.00 


60.00 


2,755.00 
961.00 


160.00 
265.00 
230.00 


$11,781.00 


APPENDIX G 


THE CURRENT SILVER BAY DOLLAR: 


Where it comes from and where it goes. 


Program 


Conference Fees 


INCOME 


Store 


11.7% 


OZ Members 


Vacation Guests 


Food Service 


Store 10.2%, 5.1% Room Service 


EXPENSE 


17.2% 
Administration 


Plant and 
Grounds 


24.6%, 


Even at the modest fees charged, Silver Bay does more than a 
quarter million dollar business each summer in the twelve-week 
season. 


hike 


MEMBERSHIPS 


1949 
No. Amount 
CONTRIBUTING 
DundersS 5.004 cars $ 21.00 
209 @ Bi OO ieee ere 1,045.00 
1 @ POD Secu 7.00 
150) 6 @ LODO wns aes 1,300.00 
13 @ LDU Yee ctincsreas 195.00 
TE SOP 20.00 Geta 140.00 
BOG TU te otasacebh narenatays eee $2,708.00 
SUSTAINING 
$4 Do POOUO Sone ieee $1,100.00 
Ge (250 002s eee 300.00 
BC LOD 00 eae: 200.00 
De a) 200.00 titer. ss 200.00 
Li he ects Ve Pr REN EA PR SL eye $1,800.00 
454 Individual .................... $4,508.00 
CORPORATE 
Ga FS 00 HAs 8. cette: $ 30.00 
12 @ 10,0032 42 ne). 120.00 
5 @ 15 008 en 75.00 
Bi Gwe 25.00 one ae 525.00 
109s. DO 00s. tc. ene 500.00 
4)” 0000. ae 400.00 
Dh, @ SOOO eee ae a: 500.00 
Le Bin) AR Ree te: Aly a $2,150.00 
Total 481 
Memberships .......... $6,658.00 


1951 
No. Amount 
CONTRIBUTING 
9 under $ 5.00 ................ $ 20.00 
310 @ 500. ss.geee 1,550.00 
et. 6.0072) ee 6.00 
4 @ LOOMS eee 28.00 
2 @ TQ) ieee 15.00 
168. @) £10.00 eee 1,680.00 
L.A UZ ie oe 12.00 
2b 5 (OE P15 .00K oe 315.00 
TOM @ 780.00 vas eee 140.00 
523 ‘Contribuuny 7.0 ee $3,766.00 
SUSTAINING 
Tie (925.00 ee $1,950.00 
Bo @? © 250,00 (cae 250.00 
2 \@erlO0 00 ee 200.00 
I @ 200.00 se eee 200.00 
86) Sustaining 0.02.2 2,600.00 
609 Individual .........2e 6,366.00 
Y.M.C.A.’s (Corporate) 
6:7 @ -$ 5.00 a. $ 30.00 
28: @ 1000 eee 280.00 
4° @) Y500) nee 60.00 
26.°@: 25.00 4a 2 650.00 
3. @ > 40,00 fee 120.00 
Ih @) 50,00 eee 750.00 
1 8@ 75.00 ae 75.00 
3° 2.@:> 100.007 Meee 300.00 
1O7,.@. 5500.00 7 acess 500.00 
87. Corporate sq ees 2,765.00 
696 Total 
Memberships .......... $9,131.00 


In January 1949—77 Y.M.C.A.’s were active members. 
In January 1950—78 Y.M.C.A.’s were active members. 
*Membership is divided into three categories: 
1. Contributing which includes personal memberships of from .$5 to $25. 


2. Sustaining—Individual memberships of $25 or more. 
3. Corporate includes memberships from local Y.M.C.A.’s conference or- 


ganizations and firms. 


wae 


1909 
1913 
1936 
1940 
194] 
194] 
194] 
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YEAR ’ROUND STAFF IN ORDER OF SENIORITY 


Henry Phillips 
Louis Spelman 
Alvin Middleton 
Robert Bolton 
Doris Clarke 
Walter Clifton 
George Reynolds 


1946 
1946 
1946 
1947 
192/ 
1949 
1950 


1950 Ann Salmon 


yOu 


Inez E. Gallagher 
E. W. Barnes. 
Forrest Shattuck 
Walter Slaymaker 
Robert Nelson 
Archie Herrick 
Mary Knowles 
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